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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE RETURN TO ASHCOT. 


HE east wind that had driven Lord Petres out of England was 
gone; soft rains had fallen in the night; and all the Kentish 
lowlands were smelling sweet of Summer as Steven, on the follow- 
ing afternoon, drove from the nearest station, six or eight miles 
beyond Canterbury, to his old home. 

He knew every object along the road by which he had to pass: 
the “two bridges” that, side by side, crossed the Stour and the 
canal ; the cleft in the schoolhouse wall through which the knotted 
ivy roots had made no perceptible progress since he was a boy; the 
little roadside hamlet half way to Clithero with its low, red roofs 
and stagnant horse-ponds, and church-yard to whose white slabs 
ten years seemed scarcely to have made an increase—how strangely 
familiar it all was! Here and there, among the middle-aged and 
old, he came across a face he knew; but no answering look of rec- 
ognition met him anywhere: the young people and children were 
of course absolute strangers, all; and Steven felt, with a sort of 
pang, that he belonged to a by-gone generation, as he looked at 
them. Would the people at Ashcot, would old Barbara, who had 
rocked him in his cradle, remember him if he was to appear sud- 
denly in his own house without telling them what name he bore? 
An unwise fancy for trying the experiment took hold upon#him as 
he drew near home; and as soon as he reached the first outlying 
cottages of the village of Clithero he stopped, discharged the car- 
riage he had hired at the station, and, going into a little vine-cov- 
ered public house by the roadside, asked the fresh-looking country 
girl who was standing within the bar for a glass of ale. 

The girl was about nineteen years of age, and as she handed the 
handsome stranger his tankard, with a blush and a smile, Steven 
remembered her face and name, and how, a dozen years ago, she 
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had been one of the many child-sweethearts whose affections he 
had possessed in Clithero. Had she forgotten the very sound of 
his name? he wondered: was she called Polly—had she a real 
sweetheart now? He looked down at the girl’s left hand and saw, 
with a childish feeling of satisfaction, that it carried no ring. She 
was not married, then. Little Polly Barnes, at least, remained out 
of the old, buried life of his boyhood! Somewhat shyly he haz- 
arded a remark or two about the neighborhood, and Polly, setting 
him down as a tourist, began at once, with professional volubility, 
to make the most of all the great people within her small reach. 
It had been very dull in the country this Spring, but most of the 
good families were coming back now. Lord Haverstock returned 
yesterday, and the Miss Fanes were expected in a day or two. 
The gentleman had heard of* the Miss Fanes, of course ? 

Yes; the gentleman was familiar with the name. 

Miss Katharine—or indeed Miss Fane, for poor Miss Dora was 
only a cousin—was to be married in the Autumn to my Lord Petres, 
one of the richest noblemen in England, and a Catholic, which Miss 
Fane had always been inclined to, it being her own papa’s religion, 
and it was expected it would be a very grand wedding, and— 

“ And what other people live about here now ?” said Steven, cut- 
ting Polly short in her aristocratic histories. “I mean people of 
the lower class. Who holds Brenton farm ?” 

“Brenton farm? la, sir, what, you know the neighborhood then? 
Oh, old Tillyer leases Brenton still. He has leased it for the last 
five and twenty years, I’ve heard my father say.” 

“ And Ashcot ?” 

The girl shook her head. “ Ashcot, sir, at present is farmed by 
Francis Dawes, but it belongs, you know, to the Lawrences. You’ve 
heard tell of them, no doubt?” 

“T have,” said Steven, “often heard their name. Joshua Law- 
rence is dead, I suppose ?” 

“ Dead—yes, and his son young Josh after him,” answered Polly ; 
“broke his neck, as half the Lawrences do, sir, when he wasn’t 
over sober—and now the land belongs to one Steven Lawrence, an 
idle, good-for-nothing sort of chap, I believe—ran away when he 
was a boy through jealousy of his. cousin Josh, and nothing good 
been li€ard of him since. They do say he’s expected home again 
now, but father thinks he’s more likely to sell the farm for what it 
will fetch than come back and work on it. The Lawrences were 
always a bad lot, sir. Grandfather remembers them fifty years 
agone, and he says, grandfather does, in spite of their Wesleying 
ways, that running ashore’a cargo of French silks and brandies on 
a dark night, and without giving the Queen her dues, was always 
the vocation” (Polly had been to boarding school) “best suited to 
a Lawrence.” 
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A quickly-checked smile came round the corners of Steven’s 
mouth. Old Isaac Barnes he remembered well had in his day been 
one of the most noted smugglers of the whole coast from Deal to 


. Pegwell: and as he smiled, the girl looked at him fixedly. 











“I—I’m almost certain I’ve seen your face before, sir!” she cried. 
“Surely it can’t be ?—oh, la!” and Polly’s round cheeks got 
crimson. 

“Surely it can’t be Steven Lawrence himself! ” said Steven, with 
his hearty laugh. “The idle, good-for-tothing kind of chap who 
ran away through jealousy of: his cousin Josh? Ah, Pelly, you’re 
nicely caught. In spite of their ‘Wesleying ways’ no occupation 
so fitted to a Lawrence as running ashore a cargo of French bran- 
dies without giving the Queen her dues! Now suppose, just to 
make up, and in remembrance of old days, you give me a kiss, 
Polly?” and Steven caught Miss Barnes’ plump, red hand and 
stooped his head down to her level. You and I are very old sweet- 
hearts, you must remember!” he whispered. 

“Oh, sir—Mr. Steven, please!” and the girl snatched her hand 
away from him; “you must excuse me for all I said, and—and 
everything else, sir. Times are changed, Mr. Steven, and—and I 
was asked in church for the first time last Sunday. Peter Nash, 
sir, please, of the Mill.” 

Poliy Barnes—the baby Polly who,used to teaze to overload 
him with kisses—“ asked in church.” Will you believe me when I 
say that Steven Lawrence felt a thrill of positive pain at the 
thought? Polly Barnes blushing and looking conscious about 
Peter Nash of the Mill—the red-haired young ruftian whose head 
had so often received condign punishment from his own knuckles 
in the dafs when Peter had been wont to convey by hideous faces 
and aggressive pantomime of all kind at meeting-house his utter 
derision of Steven’s turn-down collars and general fastidiousness of 
dress. How absolutely null, from Katharine Fane down to little 
Polly Barnes, was his share in any human being’s life! low entirely 
unmoved the whole would have been if the “Oneida” had foun- 
dered at sea instead of bringing back the idle, good-for-nothing 
Steven Lawrence safe to his native land. What a mistake this ex- 
periment was of gauging by too sharp a test the kind of remem- 
brance in which his early friends held him! Better have given 
them all timely notice: better have had the fatted calf killed: 
better have been met, after his ten years of exile, with the outward 
welcome due to the repentant prodigal at last. 

He left little Polly gazing after him—her hand shading the sun- 
light from her blue eyes, on the threshold of the inn door (“ Quite 
the gentleman now,” thinks Polly, in her simplicity: “I shouldn't 
wonder if Lucy Mason, with all her pride, was to take a fancy to 
him!”) and in another ten minutes stood at the same angle of the 
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old London road from whence he had looked back through his boy- 
ish tears at Ashcot on that April night ten years ago, when he be- 
lieved himself to be quitting it forever. The low, white house, the 
homely garden, with the sweet, May sunshine shining on its flow- 
ers, were unchanged ; here, at least, was comfort! Whatever else 
had passed away, home was the old home still; and a feeling nearer 
akin to womanly weakness than he had known for years came with 
a sudden flood across the yeoman’s stout heart as he stood and 
looked at it. He pushed his way through a gap in the flowering, 
untidy hedge—there were a great'many gaps in the hedges around 
Asheot now—and a thrill, almost like the thrill of love, went 
through his blood: he was standing on h.s own land once more! 
How fresh the grass fields looked, knee deep in blood-red sorrel, 
and foaming meadow-sweet, and with their tangled hedges of wild 
hop, briar and hawthorn (Steven felt as a man, not a farmer, in this 
moment): how much fairer in his eyes was all this vivid English 
verdure than the bewildering, exotic gorgeousness of the tropics 
with which his eyes had grown stead. With what subtle power 
the delicate, half-bitter aroma of the hawthorn touched his brain 
and brought back—as only the sense of smell can do—before him 
a hundred pictures, each bright and distinct, yet blending all mys- 
teriously into one, of the happy Springs before Josh and his mother 
ever came to Ashcot! He marched on through the tall, weed- 
grown grass down toward the house, and a small boy at work in 
the next field happening to spy him, threw up his arms in the air 
and shouted out to him that he was trespassing. (When I use the 
expression “at work” I use it in its most restricted and relative 
sense. No one worked much at Ashcot now; only, the, boy hap- 
pening to be a nephew of Dawes’, the estate was charged with 
eight pence a day for providing him in bird-nesting, rat-hunting and 
other rural means of passing his time.) Steven was immensely 
tickled at the idea of being warned as a trespasser off his own 
land, and sang out such a loud, cheery “all right,” by way of an- 
swer, that the urchin concluded he was some friend of his uncle’s 
—privileged to trample down standing grass or any other crop he 
chose—and went back to his present labor of threading birds’ eggs 
on a reed with philosophic ca'mness. 

“The place hasn’t what I should call a look of work about it,” 
thought Steven, as he neared the house and marked the broken- 
down fence and straggling branches of the little orchard, once so 
trim and orderly. “ Four o’clock in the afternoon—the men can’t 
be gone home yet—and ngt a soul to be seen. They must be at 
work round in the five-acres.” And pushing open a wicket gate so | 
shaky that it almost lurched off its hinges under his hand, he en- 
tered one of the side walks of the garden, the garden that had 
once been Mrs, Steven’s special pride, and where, in Steven’s child- 
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hood, every flower hardy enough to bear the rough foreland blasts 
had been tended with loving care. / 

It was not like the farm lands actually negleeted as yet: the bor- 
ders were free from weeds, the walks were not grass-grown, such 
hardy Spring flowers as wanted no especial nurture were in bright 
flower in the beds: the lilacs and guelder-roses above the parlor 
window were all a mass of clustering odorous blossom. Steven 
walked round to the front porch, never doubting that he would see 
the door wide open as in the old days, the cheerful afternoon sun 
shining in upon the house-place. The door, however, was not only 
shut, but locked. The blinds in the front windows were all down: 
not a sound but the distant wash of the tide upon the sands, the hum- 
ming of the great wild bees among the honeysuckle that covered 
the porch, broke silence. “Is a funeral going on?” thought Ste 
ven, “or doesn’t Barbara take the trouble of living here, or what? 
Let no man try the experiment of coming back a day sooner than 
he is expected to his own house again!” He gave a long, impa- 
tient pull at the bell, and on the instant a shrill chorus of pugna- 
cious barks made itself heard within. Then came a woman’s voice 
—how well he knew it—bidding the dogs “be silent, with their 
foolishness,” and then the door opened, as far as a stout door-chain 
would allow, and he was requested by some unseen speaker, three 
or four sets of vicious teeth showing themselves ready through the 
chink for his legs, to make his pleasure known. 

“ My pleasure, Barbara,” said Steven, as if he had not been ab- 
sent a day, “is to come in. What the deuce is the meaning of all 
these bolts and bars and yelping curs that you have taken toyince 
I left?” 

“ Master— Master Steven!” eried the voice in a second. “ Dear 
heart, that you should come like this, and me not so much as begun 
the house cleaning.” And the chain was slipped, the dogs, with 
one or two vigorous kicks, were sent to the right-about, and an 
erect, handsome old peasant woman, her face white and quivering 
wyh emotion, came out into the porch. “ Master Steenie—my boy 
—sir, how you have grown! but the same face, the same smile, 
still!” 

Steven seized both her hands in his, then kissed the withered, fine 
old cheek just as he used te do when he came home a little lad 
for the holidays, to be at onee the torment and the pride of Barba- 
ra’s life. “ And so you remembered me at once, Barbara!” he said, 
as she clung to him and gazed up in silenee at his sun-burnt, manly 
face—so fair and’ boyish when she saw it last. “I knew you 
wouldn’t expeet me for another week at least, and I just thought I'd 
come upon you unawares and frighten you a bit. I met a good 
many faces I knew as I drove along from the station, Barbara, but 
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I could eee that I was a stranger tothem all. You knew me by my 
voice alone.” 

“Keew you, Steenie ? whe | hould have known you among ten 
theeeend —and te thisk you ehawh! have come co! that you should 
have hewn made te walt on your own doorstep! Get along, Viaen, 
ot oe catekh pou eniffier aheat your master eqain, mice! “The lone 
ote at Achewt gow, Stoente,” che aided, in aperlagy f the deg's 
Pe and of an efierneen | mecetly bear the deoe aned bet the 
degs out to protect the hens, Hhe-—trat please to cone in, oir,” abe 
imterrupted herself, breaking saddenly from familiarity to reepeet 
* There's wo fire in the parlor, but | can catch one up in & minute, 
m_" 

“And what's gone of the kitchen, then?” interrupter Meven, 
walking straight on thrawh the house place —wonderfally low this 
house-place had become! he had to stoop his head not te knock it 
against the centre rafter now, “IHlave folks grown so fine of late 
years that they must sit all day in the parlor, or what?” And 
pushing open a door, he went into the comfortable old farm kitchen 
where his grandfather's arm-chair still stood beside the open fire- 
place, his grandfather's watch still hung suspended over the mantel- 
shelf, and felt himself at home! Ile had not felt so before since his 
arrival in England. The landing at Southampton; the short, to 
sweet episode of London and Katharine Fane; the drive to-day 
among changed and unknown faces from the station; the first mo- 
ment even in which he had trodden upon his own land: all had 
savored of unreality—all, in different ways, bad reminded him that 
he, Steven Lawrence, was an alien, and that his own country and 
his own people knew him not. Here in the old farm kitchen, by 
the fire-side where the Christmas songs of twenty years ago were 
sung, with Barbara, unalteved in face and dressed in the same prim 
Methodist fashion as of old, at his side-—the great elock ticking 
with its familiar burr, the jugs and dishes ranged in precisely the 
same order as they used to. be upon the shelves—he felt that a place 
was still kept for him in the world. The past was at length bound 
up visibly before his senses with the present. He was at home. 

“You look younger than ever, Barbara,” he said, seating him- 
self in the corner that was always called “Steenie’s” 
a child, aud turning kindly to the old. serv ant, who, with wet eyes, 
stood aloof and admired him, while she held a corner of her apron 
tight upon ber trembling lips. “You, and the place. by the fire- 
side here, seem, the only old friends I have left.” 

“ Aye, lad, you may say so,” she answered, coming close to him, 
but, with instinctive delicacy, remaining standing: for Barbara, 
like Polly Barnes, decided that Steven looked quite the gentleman 
wow. “The Lord has pruned away the unprofitable branches. 


when he was: 
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* Woe to him,’ we read, Steven, ‘that coveteth an evil covetousness 
to his house that he may set his nest on high.’ From the first day 
that T seen Mrs. Joshua—and an unhandier woman and a foolisher, 
no i respect to the dead! never entered a house—locking ap here, 
and locking up there, as though these who had served her hue 
band’s family faithful would have stooped to rob Aer! and waste 

in her own ways, ae her cow wae after her—from the first day as 
| «on « Gee lady Geanting ahout the farm in her black eating and 
geld cham, and setting ap her pony shay, and geang to church, aye, 
and taking young Joeh, a Lawrence by blood, with her, ‘ because 
the gentry didn't go to meeting howe '—I said to your mother, 
* Mra. Stewen,” I eaid, ‘those that live long enough "ll sce want and 
ruin brought home to the Lawrences.’ And my words were true 
ones, Steenie,” 

“Not quite, I hope, arbara,” cried Steven, cheerfully. “ Josh 
didn't do over-well for himeelf, I] know, and I dare say I shall find 
things a good bit in arrears; bat while the land's mine, and I’ve 
an arm to work it, I don’t think we need talk of ruin or want com- 
ing near you and me. Is Dawes about the yard, or where? I 
shall have to send a cart over for my luggage to the station, and I 
didn’t see man or boy at work on the whole farm as I came down 
the Close.” 

Barbara took her apron away from her lips and passed it along 
the edge of the kitchen dresser, already white and spotiess as a 
new-washed platter. “ Dawes is not here, Master Steven, nor the 
men neither, and there’s no one at work. Me, and maybe young 
Bill Dawes, bird-nesting, are the only souls on the farm to-day.” 

Steven watched the expression of the old servant’s face as she 
answered him, and a quick suspicion of the truth erossed his mind, 
“ Are the potatoes hoed, Barbara? is there no work of any kind 
going on? The hill-side is potato set this year, I see, but the 
ridges didn’t strike me as looking over-clean from the distance.” 

“ Master Steven,” said Barbara, holding up her head erect, and 
folding her arms tight across her chest, “ you must not ask me how 
things are done on this farm now; except to tidy up a bit about the 
garden for respect for those that are gone, and of you, too, my 
dear, far away though you were, I haven’t left the house from one 
Lord’s day to another since Josh’s death. If I was to give my 
opinion, Steven, speaking from general knowledge of Dawes and 
his ways, I should say the potatoes was not weeded, nor hoed, nor 
nothing done to them since they was planted. If you come down 
along the Vicar’s Close and seen the grass—that rank and weed 
grown as was the finest bit of hay for miles round—you neen’t ask 
many more questions about the farm, I should say.” 

Steven got up and walked to the open kitchen window, from 
whence the greater part of Ashcot farm was visible, and at a glance 
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he took in its condition. The straggling fences, the wild, rank 
grass, the partial growth of the green corn, the unhoed potato 
fields, now that his eyes had got back their old business habit of 
seeing things, cried aloud of neglect, of an unjust steward, of an 
absent master. He stood for 2 minute or more without speaking; 
then came back to the fireside and stood there, his broad shoulders 
resting back against the high, old-fashioned mantel-shelf; took out 
2 pipe from his breast pocket and lit it. 

“ Barbara,” said he, after he had smoked for two or three minutes 
in silence, “I see pretty well how things stand. The cure will be 
short and sharp. How long has Francis Dawes treated the land 
like this?” 

“ Always,” answered Barbara, laconically. “It was a year or so 
after you ran—after you left, sir, that your uncle first took him— 
bim and his!” and Barbara's eyes kindled, “on the farm. Mister 
Joshua was failing in body and heart, there’s the trath of i, what 
with his wife and her fine lady ways, and young Josh, and your 
leaving us, Steenic, he wasn't to say the same for years before his 
death, and Dawes, bit by bit, got to do as he liked on the farm. 
Then came Mrs. Joshua's death and your uncle's, and young Josh, 
who knew no more of the farm than a2 baby, was master.” 

“Goon. Dawes robbed the lad?” 

“Steven,” said old Barbara, “rob is not a word to use lightly. 
Everything on the place lay, as you may say, under Dawes’ hand.” 

“ And he abused his trust? Speak out, Barbara” 

Barbara hesitated, and her fingers twitched at the snow-white 
kerchief that was pinned across her breast. To toil, to save for the 
Lawrences, had been, for more than thirty years, the beginning and 
end of the old woman's life. To see Steven back in his rightful 
place, and Dawes dispossessed, had been the one hope which had 
kept her steadfastly to the farm since young Josh’s death. Bat it 
was a part of Barbara’s religion to speak positive ill of no man 
The Lord could execute His judgments, she was accustomed to say, 
without help or hindrance of hers. Steven might see with his own 
eyes the rank weed-grown meadows. As a question of probsbili- 
ties, she did not hesitate to surgest that the potatoes had neither 
been weeded nor hoed once since they were set. But here she 
stopped. Such words as robbery or betrayal of trust could scarcely 
have been evoked by less than torture from Barbara’s lips. 

“T reprove no man, Steven, and I rejoice in no man’s fall. You 
will see the state of the farm. You will cast up Francis Dawes’ 
accounts with him, and judge for yourself of the man’s steward- 
ship.” 

“That will I!” said Steven, promptly. “The state of the farm 
I have seen, The accounts, poor scholar though [ am, I’ll overhaul 
with Dawes to-night.” 
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“Not to-night, Steven. Dawes and his sons are away to Stour- 
mouth fair, and when they return “twill be late, and—” 

“ And what else, Barbara?” 

“Francis Dawes won't be just in a state to look over account 
books with you or any one else, Steven—there’s the truth.” 

“I see. We'll have them out to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow is the Sabbath, sir.” 

“IT forgot,” said Steven, hastily. “I've lived a life that has made 
me forget even the Lord’s day occasionally. You are right to re- 
mind me of it! Monday, then, shall be the day of reckoning, and 
now—now let us talk of other things, Barbara. How did my uncle 
die? and Josh? I believe when I was young I was harsh on the 
boy. There was no other evil in him than being his mother’s son, 
I believe.” 

“Evil enough,” said Barbara, solemnly. “Evil enough, God 
knows! When once a lad has his head set up above his rank, and 
begins to hanker after the ways and follies of the gentry, Steven, 
he’s pretty sure to end as young Josh did.” 

The color came into Steven's face. “I should have thought 
from what they wrote me, Barbara, that Josh’s vices were entirely 
his own. He didn’t exactly contract his taste for gambling or drink- 
ing by hankering after the ways of the gentry, I should say 7” 

“ Master Steven, poor young Josh was gay—<small blame to the 
bay, perhaps, taking account of the bringing up he got! There's 
no doubt of it,” repeated Barbara, but with extreme leniency of 
tone, “ young Josh was gay. But it wasn’t that alone nor foremost 
that brought him to ruin. There’s many a lad has begun as bad as 
he did, and come straight enough at last, so long as he kept him- 
self to the condition that was good enough for his fathers before 
him. While Josh kept company with young Peter Nash and the 
other lads about, he was no worse than the rest; but once he had 
fallen in with young Lord Haverstock, he just walked on straight 
and open-eyed to perdition, Steven! French wines for dinner, 
brandy and stuff o’ the chemists the first thing in the morning, 
races, cock-fighting, cards, on the Sabbath evening, and a drunkard’s 
death before he was twenty-one—that’s about what lords and gentry 
did for Josh Lawrence.” 

Steven knocked out the ashes from his pipe and examined its 
bowl curiously before putting it back into his pocket. Barbara’s 
logic respecting lords and gentry jarred with singular harshness upon 
his present state of mind “Lord Haverstock was in petticoats 
when I left, Barbara, It makes me feel my age to hear you talk of 
him and little Josh as grown-up men. How are the other families 
going on—the Squire and his daughters ? the—Miss Fanes—I would 
say.” Steven was not a coward under most circumstances; but it 
would have required greater courage than he possessed to tell 
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Barbara that the Miss Fanes had known before his own people of 
his arrival, and that he had been with them to a London theatre; 
hankering already, like young Josh, after the ways and follies of 
the gentry ! 

“The Squire keeps his health, Steven, I thank you, and his lady 
hers—such as it is. Katharine Fane is to be married soon to Lord 
Petres, a poor, little, white-faced creature, as high as that!” said 
old Barbara, holding her large hand out level with her waist. 
“Never goes about without a French vally-de-shom, and a French 
cook for to mince up his meats for him, but as old a family as any 
in England, and rich, and a papist, so Miss Katharine will have her 
wishes at last.” 

“ And the other one—Dora ?” 

* Dora’s unmarried still, and like to remain so, from all I hear. 
What makes you so keen to ask about the Fanes, Steven?” and 
Barbara looked at him suspiciously. 

“ What makes me ask about the Fanes?” said Steven, with a 
short laugh. ‘“ Why, idle curiosity, I suppose—the same that made 
me ask about everybody else, I'll tell you what I’ve a much 
keener interest in just now than any news of lords and gentry,” he 
added, “and that is, what you can give me for dinner! I’ve had 
nothing since eight o’clock this morning, and I’m as hungry as a 
hawk.” 

A deep, painful blush rose into old Barbara’s face. “If you had 
given me a day’s notice, Steven—” she hesitated, “ but—well, lad, 
the truth’s the quickest thing to tell—I shan’t have much, unless 
you can wait an hour or so, to put before you. The Daweses live 
in their part of the house, as you may say, and find themselves, and 
I live in mine, and find myself, and I was never one, as you know, 
to care much for butcher’s meat. T’ll run off to the village and get 
in your dinner for to-morrow and to-day at once, and—” 

“And if I hadn’t come what would your own Sunday dinner 
have been, Barbara? ” 

* A cup of tea and a slice of bread and butter is as good a din- 
ner as I want, Steven. The smell of them Daweses’ baked joints, 
hot on the Lord’s day, is always enough to set my stomach against 
flesh meat. You wouldn’t take a cup of tea now, dear? just to 
stay your hunger, as I’m obliged to keep you waiting.” 

“ Yes, indeed, I will,” said Steven, heartily, “if you will take one 
with me? and help you to set it, too. Are the cups kept in the 
same cupboard still, Barbara?” 

“Oh, Master Steven,” cried the old servant when Steven had 
helped her with the kettle and was cutting huge trenches of bread 
and butter, just as he used when he was a schoolboy. “To think 
that you should have come back like this! When I first seen you, 
dear, I thought—” 
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“Thought what, Barbara? Have it out.” 

“That you had grown to be a fine gentleman like Josh, Steenie! 
but you haven’t.” 

“T haven’t indeed, Barbara,” said Steven, simply. “I’m not, and 
never shall be a gentleman, but I believe, unlike Josh, I am 
thoroughly well contented as I am—” 

And then the poor fellow thought, with a sudden pang, of Kath- 
arine, and of the world Katharine would live in, and said no more, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL, 


Tue next day was Sunday, and the news of Steven’s return having 
spread like wild-fire from the head-centre of the “ Blue Peter,” half 
the female population of Broad Clithero flocked in new Summer 
bonnets to the village Shiloh to look at him, It was five or six 
minutes after service time when he reached the chapel—the well- 
remembered chapel with its weather-stained, whitewashed walls, its 
bare, square windows, upon which, in high and stormy tides, the 
spray would beat across the narrow road from the channel; and 
Steven was conscious that a great many ribbons fluttered, a great 
many faces were raised above their hymn books to give him demure 
looks of scrutiny as he entered. He walked to the seat occupied by 
the Lawrences of old at.the further end of the chapel, a side-seat 
from whence he faced nearly the whole of the congregation, and by 
the time the hymn was sung and the minister had got half way 
through the readings, had realized—but with a strangely blank 
sensation of disappointment—the life to which he had returned, and 
the people who were henceforth to be his associates and his equals! 
There was Polly Barnes with apple-green ribbons on her hat, sitting 
by her sheepish, red-headed lover’s side (for Polly, a churchwoman 
by birth, had taken openly to dissent since her engagement); and 
Miss Lyte, the minister’s mature sister in a pink and lilac bonnet; 
and old Tillyer and his wife; and Mildrum of the village shop. All 
the old congregation in their old seats, only with ten years more of 
life written on their faces, and with a whole mysterious world of 
difference, it seemed to Steven, between himself and them! He sat 
perfectly still, wearing an edifying face of solemnity, the congrega- 
tion thought, while the minister read, and, with thorough and stern 
humility, took himself to task for the disappointment, bordering 
close on keenest disgust, of which he was guilty. Who and what 
was he that he should look down upon the homely meeting-house 
that had been good enough for his fathers, the homely village 
people to whose class his fathers belonged? Was he educated? 
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Was he refined? What single advantage over the others could he 
boast that—after ten years of the life of a savage—he should come 
back and feel them and their service, their unlovely chapel and its 
close atmosphere, and the prospect of passing his life among them, 
so irrepressibly repugnant? Were not they, in sober truth, the 
human creatures to whom his birth and his circumstances fitted 
him? Was not Katharine Fane—the unacknowledged cause of 
his discontent !—a vision, just as far above him as the painted 
Virgin in the cathedral at Mexico was above the ignorant crowds 
whom he used to watch and pity as they worshipped her from the 
pavement ? 

When the lessons were over came more singing, and Steven 
joined in it, aloud and with as much of his heart as strenuous will 
could command. The hymn chosen was a quaint old “Scripture 
Wish,” much in favor at Shiloh, of which the first verse ran thus: 





Daniel’s wisdom may we know, 
Jacob’s wrestling spirit, too, 
John’s divine communion feel, 
Moses’ meekness, Martha’s zeal ; 
May we with young Timothy 
Ev’ry sinful passion fly ! 

Not very fine poetry ; but the voices of the singers were in tune, 
their hearts in earnest; and fond recollections of his childhood and 
of the days when his mother taught him to sing this very hymn 
began to swell in Steven’s breast long before the five verses were 
sung through. After this came the prayer; a long, extempore 
prayer, perfectly simple, perfectly adapted to the souls of which 
the old minister for thirty years had had the cure, and at its close 
a blessing was asked openly upon Steven Lawrence’s return; an 
assurance given that however late an erring son might come back 
to his Father’s house forgiveness and peace would be in store there 
for him still if he did but ask for them aright. 

Steven, forgetful of the primitive habits of his denomination, had 
in no wise prepared himself for this kind of public ovation; and 
felt more nervous than he had ever done before red Indian or grizzly 
bear in his life, when he had to stand up again and face the congre- 
gation, nearly all of whom—the proportion of women to men in 
Shiloh being about five to one—showed signs of recent tears, 
Might he be spared in the sermon! This was all he thought, as he 
kept his eyes steadfastly fixed on his book and mechanically lifted 

up his voice in another hymn. Being prayed for, with the faces of 
the congregation hidden from him, had been ordeal enough. To 
be preached at, with every pair of eyes in the chapel watching to 
see how he took it, would be a thousandfold worse: and he listened, 
with eagerness, in which perhaps only a man who has been publicly 
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offered up in the same way can sympathize with, to hear what text 
the minister would give out. 

It was not, as his worst forbodings had predicted, any selection 
from the parable of the prodigal son, but a long, and, he hoped, 
totally inapplicable text from Nahum (chosgn, doubtless, before his 
return had been known), commencing, “She is empty, and void 
and waste,” and continuing—for long texts were always approved 
of in Shiloh—to the end of the chapter. But Steven had forgotten 
the peculiar talent of the good old minister for applying any given 
portion of inspired truth to any given human exigency when he 
built his hopes on such a weak foundation as seeming irrelevancy. 
Beginning with an exposition of the circumstances under which 
the inspired denunciations were given forth against Nineveh, the 
old man, through tortuous ways and with covert allusions that told 
the ears of the initiated what was coming, led his subject on to 
the consideration of the wastes, spiritual and moral, that occur in a 
heart given over to the world, He remarked upon the declension 
always to be traced in outward prosperity, whether of great na- 
tions or humble individuals, as habits of religion were neglected : 
finally, turning round and fixing his eyes full on Steven, he spoke, 
in words devoid neither of pathos nor of a certain rough eloquence, 
of the long-forsaken duties, of the cold hearth to which a member 
of his flock had newly returned. He reminded them in plainest 
terms of how young Joshua, “drunken with wine,” had been cut 
off in the midst of his sins and of his life; told of the mysterious 
wisdom which had guided Steven back by death and sorrow, even 
as it had guided the Israelites by a pillar of fire of old; and ended 
with a fervent prayer that affliction might not rise up a second time 
in Ashcot, that he who had gone astray might prove a chosen one 
of God at the last, and execute the judgment of peace and truth 
within his gates. 

If a clergyman of the Church of England was to give a like wel- 
come to one of his flock, nine-tenths, at least, of his hearers would 
be wounded by the indelicacy of such public plain-speaking. But 
to the simple congregation of Shiloh the minister’s sermon was @& 
beautiful and a fitting one; and as Steven, with downcast face and 
a sense of being horribly and altogether out of his place, sat and 
listened, many and earnest were the prayers sent up that he might 
profit by the minister’s words and become a shining light, as his 
grandfather (when not otherwise engaged at sea) had been before 
him, of the little community. 

He lingered for some minutes in his place, when the hymn sue- 
ceeding the sermon was over; his head buried in his hands as if in 
prayer—almost the first hypocrisy of Steven’s transparent hfe !— 
and devoutly hoping that the crowd would be well dispersed by 
the time he left the chapel. But no such luck was in store for him. 
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As soon as he got to the door he saw the whole congregation, from 
the minister downward, standing about in groups upon the low 
sandy slope that separated Shiloh from the shore; and before he 
had walked half a dozen steps his hands were being warmly seized, 
and “how dy’e do, Steven?” “how are you, Master Lawrence?” 
“glad to see you back, sir!” sounded on all sides, according to the 
sex and age, and condition of the different speakers. 

Whatever asphyxia, bodily and mental, Steven had had to endure 
during the services; whatever indignation he had felt during the 
familiar personalities of the sermon; this hearty human kindness, 
the warmth of these friendly hand-pressures, of these honest voices, 
more than made up for it all. The minister, and the elders cf the 
congregation, Mildrum, of the shop, young Peter Nash, with blush- 
ing little Polly at his side, all crowded round to offer him heartiest 
welcome and good wishes. Old laboring men, whom ten years 
scarcely seemed to have made a day older, held out their hard, 
work-embrowned palms to his, Small children, prompted by their 
mothers, stretched up their hands for his acceptance. One sturdy 
little chap of three, the first-born child of an old schoolmate, 
Steven, to the immense increase of his popularity, hoisted aloft on 
his broad shoulders and carried for half a mile or more along the 
road; the whole of the congregation talking as they followed in 
slow procession, of the wonderful way the minister had spoke up, 
and the miracle it was to see “Steven Lawrence, after all his wild 


ways, come back a decent and a God-fearing man at the last!” 


About half way between the chapel and Ashcot farm a narrow 
foot-path led away through shady orchards and blossoming hop 
fiei\ds up to the parish church; and into this path Steven turned, 
after bidding a friendly good-by to such of the Shiloh people as 
were still in his company. The services of the church, according 
to country custom, were held at a later hour than those of the dis- 
senters; and when a long up-hill walk had brought him at last to 
Clithero church-yard, the rector’s gentlemanly, unimpassioned voice 
sounding through the open windows of the church told him that 
the sermon was still gojug on. He stood for a minute or more, his 
hat in his hand, to listen; then jumped across the rail that bounded 
the church-yard from the road, and made his way through the long 
lush grass to the vault, close under the chancel window, where the 
Lawrences, for generations past, had been buried. 

Clithero church-yard commands one of the fairest birdseye views 
on all that fair east-coast of Kent. In the transparent noonlight 
Steven could trace every well-remembered landmark of his boyish 
years; the marshes of Thanet, with their broad acres of tasseled 
reed-grass rippling in its early Summer bloom; the pale, gray line 
of coast from the downs to Pegwell; the far-awav Goodwin sands 
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(which even now he could not look at without a dozen romances of 
storm and wreck, and gallant life-boat rescue, rising up before his 
mind) the gauzy outline of Canterbury cathedral; the undulating 
course of the distant Thames. If the dead could be affected by 
their place of burial, surely none in England can sleep sweeter sleep 
than those who lie in this upland yard; earth, sea, and sky above 
and around them; and the little Saxon church, with its quiet 
twelfth-century face that has seen the rising and the setting of so 
many forgotten beliefs, to watch their rest! Steven stood, bare- 
headed still, beside the Lawrence’s vault, whose inscriptions old 
Barbara’s hands had kept free from moss and rust, and felt—but 
with a sense of remorse for the heresy—a great deal more “in 
church” under this blue sky, and with pure oxygen filling his 
lungs, than he had done in Shiloh, When the sermon was ended 
came a psalm; no hymn of modern composition, but a good old 
Tate and Brady; the organ deftly played, and a rich, woman’s 
voice leading the shrill treble of the childish choir. The voice was 
Katharine’s; for whatever her Romish predilections, Miss Fane was 
still a devout supporter, openly, of the Church of England; and as 
he listened every pulse of the yeoman’s heart was set in quickened 
motion. I don’t know—he did not know himself—whether: any 
hope of Katharine having returned, and of his seeing her, had 
mixed with his pious desire to visit the old grave in Clithero church- 
yard—probably he was in a state already in which some leaven of 
his madness made its way into every action, every thought of his 
life! All he knew was that he was standing here in the sunshine 
listening to her voice and feeling himself in heaven, and that he 
would have been quite content if the whole remaining fifty-three 
verses of the paraphrase had been sung. Mercifully for the con- 
gregation, who were not lovers but hungry agriculturists—impar- 
tial, dispassionate Christians, who went to the distant church, or near- 
at-hand meeting-house, indifferently, and guided chiefly by weather 
—forty-nine of the verses were omitted. After this came the young 
rector’s measured, Oxford-trained voice again, giving benediction ; 
then, after a decent pause, could be heard the clatter of hob-nailed 
shoes on the stone floor; and a minute later the old clerk pushed 
open the inner door of the porch, scattering, with a fierce rush, a 
knot of irreverent babies who were placidly making daisy-chains 
in the shade—and church was “ out.” 

Steven waited under shelter of the chancel yew until, according 
to the regulations of village etiquette, the whole congregation had 
left. First, the poor people from the body of the church; then the 
school children and the gentry’s servants from the gallery; then 
the farmers—very few of this class were church people in Clithero 
—and finally the “gentry” themselves; a tall, weak-faced young 
man whom, from the family likeness and universal doffing of hats, 
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Steven took to be Lord Haverstock ; after him the Squire and Dora; 
and lastly, Katharine with the young rector, already quit of his 
gown, walking at her side. 

Dora Fane, Steven’s senses told him, wore bright silk and a but- 
terfly-kind of bonnet, and held a white parasol above her head. 
Of Katharine, all he could tell was that she looked fresher and 
fairer than ever in her Summer dress, and that a more earnest glow 
than usual was on her face as she turned it and listened graciously 
to the handsome young rector’s talk. Here was another of her 
slaves, he thought; the same horrible pain rising in his breast that 
he had felt when he saw her with George Gordon. Peer or parson, 
fine London gentlemen or rough-hewn yeoman, this girl brought 
them all alike to her feet, and smiled upon them all! He went 
back quickly, without turning to look at her again, the way that 
he had come across the church-yard; and when he got into the 
road found the Miss Fanes and the Squire, without the rector, about 
a dozen yards distant to the right. 

Katharine advanced toward him with an outstretched hand. 
“Mr. Lawrence—surely you were not in church? I’m so glad we 
have met you. Dot and I only came back late last night. Papa, 
this is Steven Lawrence. Now, should you have recognized him?” 

“Recognized him? of course I should,” cried the Squire; a stout, 
rosy little man, with wide-open, black eyes and three-cornered, gray 
whiskers; much more like a yeoman, to look at, than Steven. 
“The ladies talked me into believing you so altered, Lawrence, I 
thought I mustn’t trust my own eyes when I saw you, and now I 
see no change in you at all, except your growth. You're as like 
your grandfather as two peas, allowing for difference of age. How 
do you find the farm? a good deal run to waste,eh? Well, I gave 
you a hint through Miss Dora’s letter. No eye like a master’s, 
Lawrence, you know, no eye like a master’s.” 

Mr. Hilliard was shaking Steven’s hand heartily all this time, 
and had really welcomed him out of the warmth of his heart, but 
something patronizing—in his tone rather than what he said—jarred 
on Katharine, more, to speak the truth, than on Steven, who was 
not keenly sensitive in such matters, and indeed was thinking much 
more of her just then than of the Squire, or of how the Squire 
chose his words, 

“T hope the farm won’t take up so much of your thoughts that 
you'll have no time to come to the Dene?” putting her hand as 
she said this within the Squire’s arm. ‘You know you promised 
us in London that we should see a great deal of you!” and her 
fingers gave a little significant pressure which bade her stepfather 
give weight immediately to what she had said. 

“Yes, Lawrence, of course”—for, like most men, the Squire was 
perfectly obedient to Katharine—* of course we shall expect you 
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to bea good neighbor. Now, what’s to-morrow ?—Monday. Well, 
will you come and dine with us to-morrow? Six o’clock, and no 
ceremony, you know; just come as you are and help us eat our leg 
of mutton, and we’ll have a talk over parish matters afterward.” 

Steven accepted the invitation with most unconventional readi- 
ness, and with a glow of pleasure on his handsome face—Dot hav- 
ing first interpolated some pleasant little insincerity of her own; 
and then the Squire’s carriage drove up, and Katharine gave him 
her hand again and her smile as they drove away, and Steven was 
left looking after her with a nimbus of gold cast around Clithero 
church-yard, and the dusty road, and every other prosaic object of 
this prosaic world. 

“He’s a good-looking lad, that,” said the Squire, as they were 
driving home through the lanes. “If Lawrence was a gentleman 
we should have a good many of the young ladies breaking their 
hearts about him—eh, Dot ?” 

“Unfortunately he isn’t a gentleman,” retorted Dot, upon whose 
temper four-and-twenty hours of the country were already telling. 
“T think Lord Haverstock—in spite of his being a lord—is a much 
better-looking man than Steven Lawrence. Yes, 1 am sincere. I 
can’t get up red republicanism, as Katharine can, at a moment’s 

“notice! I cannot appreciate men who walk about with rough, 
brown hands and no gloves!” And Dot threw herself back into 
her corner of the carriage, and sighed—thinking, no doubt, of the 
pretty white hands and lavender gloves of Mr. Clarendon Whyte. 

Katharine’s face flushed. “I think Steven Lawrence is a gentle- 
man, papa,” she cried. “If I did not think so I shouldn’t ask him 
to come to the house. To my mind he has far more of a gentleman, 
in his absence of all pretence, than many a man who understands 
every observance of what is called society, and when he comes to 
the house I, for one, shall make him feel that I look upon him as an 
equal! ”—here she stopped short. , 

“ Kate,” remarked the Squire, “if you want to be a friend to the 
young man, as no doubt you do, put all these ideas about ‘ gentle- 
men’ out of your head, or at all events don’t put them into his, 
The Lawrences are not gentlemen in any sense of the word. what- 
ever. Old Isaac Lawrence, this lad’s grandfather, used to wear a 
smock-frock like his men, and I don’t think Joshua Lawrence or his 
son took much by trying to get out of their condition. This young 
Steven seems a fine, plain-spoken fellow, and I shall be glad to be a 
friend to him, but if you are going to turn his head with any of 
your skin-deep democracy, Kate, the kindest thing I could do would 
be to bid him never set his foot within my doors. To go to meet 
ing-house and associate with his equals, and work the plough with 
his own hands, is the way to bring round Ashcot—not playing: at 
new-fangled principles of equality, with you for a playmate, Kate,” 
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“You are thoroughly prejudiced, papa,” cried Katharine, hotly. 
“Nothing short of all our heads being cut off will convince you, 
as it convinced the people in France once! that opinions are pro- 
gressing, that ridiculous distinctions of class are passing away, even 
in this blessed weald of Kent as everywhere else in the world!” 

“The difference between you two always seems to me to be this,” 
cried Dot, who, without mode or figure, and knowing absolutely 
nothing of syllogisms, often arrived at wonderfully true conclu- 
sions, “one plays at democracy and is an aristocrat heart and soul ; 
and the other plays at conservatism, and is a radical in practice. 
We'll see, at the end of three months, who is the truest friend to 
our ploughman protégé, Uncle Frank, or you, Katharine!” 

“We will see,” said Katharine, but not without wincing in her 
heart at the prophecy Dot’s words contained. “For you, Dot, I 
know very well Steven Lawrence, without kid gloves, as you sar, 
and earning his bread by his own right arm, can never be anything 
but Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. You measure every coin, Dot, by 
the stamp—not the metal!” 

“Of course, I do,” said Dot. “So must every one with any 
sense, I should say. Silver is silver everywhere, but a shilling won’t 
pass current out of England, or a franc out of France, will it? It, 
seems to me, Kate, that the stamp, not the metal, is exactly what 
does make the market value of most things!” 

In saying which, she spoke with the most complete and unaffect- 
ed sincerity. To believe in the existence of any thing or quality to 
whose value a market test would not apply, was an act of faith 
quite beyond the narrow reach of Dot’s soul. 


.CHAPTER XV. 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


In the year eighteen hundred and thirty-four, more than thirty 
years before the date at which this story commences, two north 
country gentlemen of the name of Fane were married on the same 
day, at the Catholic chapel of York, to two sisters, “the young 
and beautiful daughters of the late Hon. John Vareker,” the county 
newspapers recorded when announcing the wedding. There was 
very little money on either side: good birth and good looks being 
the chief portion of the brides, a commission in the army and three 
or four thousand pounds each the fortunes of the Fanes; and 
neither marriage turned out a particularly happy one. In less than 
a twelvemonth, Geoffrey Fane, the elder brother, was forced by ex- 
travagance and debt to sell out of the army; went away with his 
young wife to the continent, and disappeared there: ten or eleven 
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years later, after a great deal of poverty and discontent, Richard, 
the younger one, died suddenly, leaving his widow to subsist upon 
her scanty pension and the interest of such money as the recent 
purchase of his majority had left out of her husband’s capital. 

Mrs, Richard Fane was a very pretty woman still at the time of 
her bereavement: one of those pink-and-white angelic women, with 
beseeching eyes, mild ill health, and fragile, dimpled, helpless 
hands; so well suited to enact the réle of inconsolable widowhood, 
and so certain not to enact it over-long! Before Richard Fane had 
been eighteen months dead, the Squire of Clithero, walking about 
on the Scarborough beach, fell in love with this tender creature— 
still in weeds, and a fair little daughter on either side—and, at the 
expiration of the conventional two years, Mrs. Fane had (to use 
her own words) “secured a home and protector for her Richard’s 
children” by becoming Mr. Hilliard’s wife. 

Whether Mr. Hilliard had secured his own happiness by marry- 
ing her was a problem from attempting whose solution he himself 
sedulously shrank to his life’s end. As his wife’s Suffering state of 
health and beseeching, ill-used expression of face continued the 
same, she was ever, traditionally, to him a kind of domestic angel 
upon whom this lower world bore too hard, and whose thorny path 
it was his duty to smooth, through submission to all those little un- 
evennesses of mood by which angels in domestic life are beset. “She 
gave up all for me!” the poor Squire would say, with tears in his 
eyes, when any intimate friend got him on the subject of his house- 
hold troubles—“ her determination of never marrying again, the 
name that I know now was dearer than life itself to her heart, her 
religion—all! I should be a brute, by ! if I didn’t bear her 
poor little infirmities with patience. What should I have been, sir, 
if [had not met with that woman? That’s what I ask myself.” 

A much happier man, would probably have been the true answer; 
but such a heresy never even crossed the Squire’s imagination. He 
was one of those commonplace men who, with silent heroism, will 
bear the tyranny of a weak and selfish woman throughout their 
lifetime, and in their inmost hearts forever upbraid themselves that 
they have not bowed their necks sufficiently low beneath the yoke! 
His wife’s bodily feebleness ; her incapacity, real or alleged, of get- 
ting into the open air except during the hottest Summer weather; 
her querulousness; her want of reason—all appealed to the Squire’s 
kindly heart much as a baby’s weakness appeals to a patient nurse! 
And then—yes, even at this present time, when they were both of 
them nearer fifty than any other age—he continued not a little in 
love with her still. She was so delicate and fragile, so foolish, so 
girlishly fond of dress and attention even in her advanced middle 
age, that the Squire never could realize to himself that his wife was 
already an old woman, and loved her as, I think, rougher ore 
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sterling wives at forty-eight are seldom loved. “ No man will ever 
care for me as papa does for you, mother,” Katharine would say. 
“T’m too strong and large and well able to take care of myself 
ever to be made an idol of!” And Mrs. Hilliard, with a little sigh, 
would take the remark quite as a matter of course, then bid her 
daughter be thankful that she was—as she was. Excessive beauty, 
excessive attraction, did not bring happiness to their possessors, 
“or why should I, Kate, have had your dear, dear father, and my 
rank in life, and religion, and everything else taken from me, and 
now spend the life of misery that Ido?” That she had been very 
discontented in the poverty of her first marriage, and was extremely 
comfortable in the luxury of her second one, were the facts of the 
ease: but Mrs. Hilliard lived in a sentimental, ideal world—with a 
population of one—whence facts were rigorously excluded. And 
even Katharine, with all her stout common sense, could never, in her 
childish days at least, feel sure that her pleasant home at the Dene, 
and the Squire’s affection, were not good things that had been pur- 
chased for her at the terrible price of her mother’s martyrdom ! 

Dora’s appearance on the scene did not occur until about a year 
and a half after Mrs. Hilliard’s second marriage. Up to this time, 
the Squire had always believed his wife to be an only child, and it 
was by purest aceident, and from an alien source, that he abruptly 
discovered one day that there had been another sister, married also 
to a Fane, and the mother of one child. On cross-examination, 
Mrs. Hilliard confessed that she had been accustomed to write to 
the Geoffrey Fanes during the early years of her first marriage, but 
that, somehow or another, the correspondence had been allowed 
latterly to drop. In the last letter she ever received from them, 
more than seven years ayo, Geoffrey himself was said to be dying 
in Paris, his wife in failing health, and every shilling of their money 
spent. “And I sent them twenty pounds, Mr. Hilliard,” she added, 
“little as my Richard and I could afford it, and for your sake, and 
to spare your feelings, have never spoken of poor dear Theodosia 
since I married you!” 

* And the child!” cried the Squire, looking for once with indig- 
nation bordering on disgust at his wife’s calm pink-and-white face. 
“ Kight and seven—God bless my soul! if the girl lives, she must 
be fifteen. What will have become of her in these years if both 
of her parents are dead?” 

Mrs. Hilliard answered hysterically that she was sure she didn’t 
know, and it was very cruel in her weak state to call up such dread- 
ful images of her own flesh and blood. If Mr. Hilliard had the 
slightest delicacy of feeling, he would know what it must cost any 
one of her sensitive nature to imagine even that a sister or a sister’s 
child could want! If she had thought such bitter things would 
be said, she was sure she never would have mentioned her poor 
Theodosia’s name to him at all: then to her room and sal volatile, 
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The next morning the Squire packed up his portmanteau and 
started off alone to Dover, speculating somewhat on the journey 
as to whether sainted invalids have much feeling for aught beside 
themselves or not. He had hard work in Paris to find the faintest 
clew to Geoffrey Fane or his family ; but money liberally spent, and 
assistance from the police, brought him, after four days, on the right 
track. Geoffrey Fane died on a fifth floor in the Boulevard de I’ 
H6pital about seven years ago; his wife had only survived him by 
a twelvemonth, and his child was, or had been till lately, the ap- 
prentice of a woman living rue Mouffetard, 57, and fripiere-modiste 
(half pawn-broker, half milliner, that is to say) by trade. 

With forebodings of -he knew not what, with a heavier sense of 
shame than any that, in his whole upright life, he had ever known 
before, the Squire took a fiacre within five minutes after receiving 
tidings of his wife’s niece, and drove, through quarters of Paris into 
which the “ walks” of Galignani had never brought him before, to 
the rue Mouffetard, the principal street of that singular twelfth 
arrondissement which borders the Bierre, and where washing, 
bleaching and tanning are the exclusive occupation of the commu- 
nity. He stopped, as he had been directed, at No. 57, and dis- 
charged the jfiacre. “Madame Mauprat?” said a little old woman, 
who was tottering under a hideous pyramid of untanned skins into 
the court-yard—the Squire having three times repeated the name 
before his English pronunciation made it intelligible. Yes, yes, 
Madame Mauprat lived on the entresol, of course. Par la, mon 
petit Monsieur, montez, montez! So the Squire groped his way to 
a dirty, very nearly dark staircase, mounted, and on the stage of 
the entresol rang a bell which he guessed, for it was too dark to 
read any name written there, might belong to Madame Mauprat. 

It was answered by a child apparently of about eleven years 
old: a thin, dark-eyed child, exquisitely neat in an old black alpaca 
frock, with gilt earrings in her ears, a ring on her hand, fair hair 
taken back @ la Chinoise from her face, and a little cap on the back 
of her head. She gave him a courtesy and a smile: the Squire 
caught an expression like little Kate’s at home about her lips, and: 
his heart beat thick. :; 

“What is your name, my dear?” he said in English. “Don’t 
be afraid. Ive come here to be your friend.” 

The child made him another courtesy, or rather another series of 
bows and smiles and courtesies, and begged him in French to give 
himself the trouble to enter. “ Anglais, no—ver leetle!” she 
added, turning round and looking like Kate again as the Squire fol- 
lowed her into a little shop, with caps and bonnets on a tiny round 
table, and a rose tree and bird cage in the apology for a window. 
“ Donnez vous la peine de vous assevir, M’sieur, La patronne va 
r’entrer tout-de-suite—de tree minute—M sieur comprends ?” 
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So the poor Squire found himself thrown upon his French, entirely 
composed of substantives, “ owi,” “nong,” and “ avez vous ;” and 
in this language proceeded to ask her questions. “ Avez vous pére 
and mére? Anglais? mort? argent? beef and moutong?”  Assist- 
ing his little hearer’s comprehension of each question by such panto- 
mimie show of taking out a gold piece and holding it to her, pre- 
tending to eat, etc., as seemed best suited to her tender years. 

With perfect self-possession, and with more and more smiles—for 
his gold watch chain, and gold pieces, and the nation to which he 
belonged were facts perfectly intelligible to her, whatever his 
French was—the child stood before him and gave her answers. Her 
father and mother were dead, more years ago than she could tell. 
They were English, both of them, and had died here in Paris. She 
had lived with the patronne ever since. Money? eh, mon Dieu, 
M’sieur, with a shrug of her small shoulders, not too much of that. 
And beef and mutton? Yes,ona Sunday, sometimes. And amuse- 
ment, pleasure ?—ah, M’sieur would say distractions. Oh, for that, 
yes. There were the balls of the Barreaux Verts, and the concerts 
at the Petit Bicétre, and once she had been to Asniéres, and once— 
with conscious pride this—to Mabille. M’sieur was English? 
M’sieur did not inhabit Paris, looking at him with pity. Ah, M’sieur 
would not be acquainted, then, with the places where she found her 
distractions, even if she were to name them, 

The Squire looked at the little creature as she babbled on with a 
pity for which I can find no name. He was not at all a philosopher. 
It would never have occurred to him that the life of a milliner’s 
apprentice in one of the poorest quarters of Paris—making up caps 
of six sous each, and dancing among the washing-girls at the Sunday 
balls—might be a life out of which some human creatures could get 
a good deal of enjoyment. For a girl of English birth, the daugh- 
ter of an English gentleman, the cousin of little Kate at home, to 
have spent her childhood among vile, immoral French people 
(everything not English was vile and immoral to the Squire), was 
desecration that made his blood boil as he thought of it. Andwhen 
the patronne herself entered some minutes later, nothing but the 
impossibility of being abusive without adjectives withheld him 
from giving his opinion of her and her countrywomen on the spot. 

Madame Mauprat was a stout, well-featured woman of about fifty, 
Norman, not Parisian, by birth, and with something of country 
frankness still discernible in her speech and manner. Monsieur’s 
business? Ah—ha. Monsieur wished information about the little 
Bébé. And how was she to tell, then, no offence, that Monsieur’s 
_ intentions were frank, and that it would be her duty to answer him ? 

“ Argent,” answered the Squire, laconically. “ Argent Anglais,” 
chinking the money in his pockets. “ Vous parly and I pay.” 

In all his continental travels, experience had taught him that this 
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was a short but infallible road to the foreign conscience; and 
Madame Mauprat proved no exception to the general rule. Her 
‘quick Norman instinct for scenting a bargain made her grasp in a 
second every detail of the situation. The Bébé’s English relatives 
had found her out at last, and wanted to purchase her. Now, the 
thing was to raise the value of the article in demand to the utter- 
most. She put her arm round Bébé’s shoulder—the girl opening 
great eyes at such a demonstration—drew her to her side, and, with- 
out more than the necessary arabesque of falsehood, told her story. 
In 1841 Madame Mauprat had* had a lodging in a house on the 
Boulevard de ? Hopital, a poor fifth floor, of which an Englishman 
with his wife and child shared half. The man died, and the widow, 
with such money as she possessed, a miserable five hundred france?! 
entered into business as modiste—fripiere-modiste ; Madame Mau- 
prat pretended to be no higher in the world than she was—with her 
neighbor. “And a bad bargain was struck for me that day, 
Monsieur,” added the woman, shaking her head at the recollection. 
“ Madame Veine, that is the name, Monsieur?” the Squire nodded ; 
“could neither work nor mind the business—could do nothing, in 
short, but take to her bed and weep.” Monsieur might figure to 
himself how prettily a long illness would eat up the profits of a 
poor little commerce like hers! Well, at the end of a year Madame 
Veine died, leaving her to pay the expenses of the doctor, and the 
funeral, and with this fillette that Monsieur saw—this Bébé—on her 
hands! What todo! The child was an expense and no profit; 
too small to work—look at her now! fifteen years old and a little 
doll, an atom, a Bébé as she was! but what will you? Madame 
Mauprat had the heart of a mother, and couldn’t give her up, as her 
friends advised, to the police. Since that time Bébé had eaten of 
her bread, and shared her room, and been as her own child. And 
Madame Mauprat raised a corner of her shawl to her eyes and wept. 

“ Combieng ?” said the Squire, with a face of parchment, 

“ Monsieur!” sobbed the Frenchwoman. 

“ Combieng,” repeated Mr. Hilliard. “ Le petit jill pour moi, 
Combieng ?” 

Madame Mauprat became indignant. Mr. Hilliard spoke of the 
police: finally the child herself was appealed to. She put a little 
thin hand at once into her new protector’s, and said that she would 
go with him; and after this the patronne had nothing to do but 
make as good a money bargain for herself as possible. The Squire 
paid down his English gold with royal liberality. “ After all,” 
said he to himself, “the woman may have saved the child from the 
foundling hospital!” and in half an hour’s time bébé, or, rather, 
Dora Fane, was seated by his side in a fiacre, and driving with him 
toward the distant rue de Rivoli, where he lodged! 

















LONDON AMUSEMENTS. 


ONDON, that vast storehouse of misery, does not contain a 
being more miserable than the French tourist. The French- 
man, as a rule, does not travel beyond the limits of the French 
language; but sometimes an adventurous individual determines that 
he will visit England; his friends attempt to dissuade him, but in 
vain; they represent to him the absence of the sun, the eternity of 
the rain, the perils of hypochondria and suicide. He buttons up 
his coat to his chin, strikes his breast with his extended palm (like 
the gorilla, French version), and declares, with the air of a man 
destined for Timbuctoo, that he has pledged himself that he must 
go. Stirred by a speech on the left, or an article by De Girardin, 
he desires to visit a free people, and to observe with his own eyes 
those institutions which are envied and admired by the Liberals of 
Paris. . 

Armed with a huge umbrella and a Guide de Londres, he finds 
his way at once to Leicester Square, in obedience to a mysterious 
but undeviating law. In Paris, London is celebrated for its squares. 
If you say “How beautiful they are, the Boulevards!” the polite 
Parisian responds, “Ah, mon Dieu, but we have them not, your 
squares.” No doubt, as our friend is being jolted along to his place 
of destination, he pictures to himself a square surrounded by 
beautiful buildings, and enclosing a lovely garden in its midst. 
Shady -walks, a fountain, marble nymphs, pretty nurse-maids, inno- 
cent children, lovers walking in well-assorted pairs, and perhaps, 
who knows? some charming woman, with blue eyes, of course, 
walking there alone—the woman who is not loved, who is not 
understood, who hates her husband as all properly-constituted 
French heroines do, and who sighs for some congenial heart. But 
he is rudely awakened by finding himself in Leicester Square itself. 
Around him are dingy dwelling-houses and still dingier hotels. The 
tawdry Alhambra attracts, but does not please his eye. The centre 
of the square is covered with a rank, unwholesome-looking grass, 
and is evidently the dust-heap of the neighborhood, while a muti- 
lated equestrian statue prepares him for the monstrosities of British 
art.’ 

He takes up his lodgings in a very bad and dear hotel. He pays 
for his vin ordinaire the price of vin fin de Bordeaux. He sits 
down to a table d’héte in company with a few dull counting-house 
clerks, and with gentlemen of questionable, or, rather, unquestion- 
able character. They attempt to draw him into dominoes or 
billiards ; he resists and flies into the gloomy streets; he strolls up 
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and down Regent Street for a little while: but presently the shops 
are closed, the street is interred in darkness, and phantoms, which 
resemble his own countrywomen, pursue him through the shades. 
He rushes to the opera and is refused admission because he is not 
dressed in black; to the House of Commons, but cannot get in 
without an order; to a theatre, where he does not understand a 
word; he searches: in vain for the brilliant cafés which his mind 
associates with great cities. He returns to his hotel, dejected, and 
foul insects prey upon him as he sleeps. 

The next day he discovers a square which more nearly realizes his 
beau ideal. The blue-eyed goddess is there. He tries to enter, but 
the gate is locked; these agreeable retreats are reserved for people 
who have houses in the square. Perhaps, though he cannot go in, 
the goddess may come out; he ogles her; she calmly blows the 
nose of her youngest child. 

He tries the streets again; attempts to fldner, but is jostled by 
sturdy Britons who pass him at the rate of four miles an hour; he 
loses his way ; becomes entangled in a labyrinth of hideous streets ; 
is pointed at, screamed at, followed with laughter by dirty children; 
at a sharp corner he finds himself in the middle of a group, is 
hustled and deprived of his watch and chain, his handkerchief, his 
breastpin and his pocketbook. Overcome by despair, he leans 
against a lamp-post and abandons himself to memories of happier 
days; a policeman touches him on the shoulder and orders him to 
“ move on.” 

He goes to the Park at three o’clock. It is the wrong hour, and 
there is not a soul there. Finally he puts himself under the charge 
of a valet de place, hastens through Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, 
the Tower, the Thames Tunnel, the National Gallery, and the 
British Museum, and returns to Paris, where he relates to his con- 
Sréres of the café his impressions of English life, and his imaginary 
bonnes fortunes with a young miss. 

The American who visits Europe should regard London simply 
as a m&tseum, a manufactory, a dock-yard; as an emporium of in- 
dustry ; as a monument of ancient history. If he wishes to amuse 
himself he should go at once to Paris, or should try to enter London 
society. Amusements there are in London, and such as there are 
shall be described. But English life is, properly speaking, a life 
of interiors, while Paris life is a féte out of doors. In Paris, the 
man of pleasure requires a purse, and that is all. In London he 
must bring letters of introduction (and a purse), or he will fall 
under the blue devils in a month. 

What are the amusements of the man of fashion? He resides in 
London three months only in the year—May, June, July. He rises 
late and breakfasts at his lodgings or the club. His table is covered 
with smali pink notes, highly scented, or huge quadrilateral envel- 
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opes, enclosing gilded cards. After breakfast he writes his answers. 
At twelve o’clock his groom comes round with his horse. He rides 
in Rotten Row till two, now joining one group, now another. He 
is then carried off to luncheon. In the afternoon he pays his morn- 
ing calls, looks in at his tailor’s, his jeweller’s, or his bank, and per- 
haps at an aprés-midi ; to the Park again at six; returns to his 
lodgings, is dressed by his valet, and is whirled off to a dinner 
party, to the opera, to a ball, and usually contrives to get to bed 
by five, or at all events by six a.m. These are his regular engage- 
ments, and they occupy all his time; he finds it difficult to read the 
morning journals, or the new novel. 

The man about town is a grade lower in the social scale. He 
does not know so many people, or, as is too frequently the case 
with young men, he detests the duties of refined and fashionable 
life. He rides in the park sometimes, but not often if it throws 
him into contact with his relatives. He plays at whist and billiards 
in his club. He strolls up and down the Burlington Arcade. He 
lounges in cigar shops. If he has sporting tastes he chews a straw 
at Tattersall’s in the afternoon; attends a sparring match at Nat 
Langham’s, or hangs in breathless excitement over the side of a 
rat-pit. He “does” the Ratcliffe Highway with detectives; fre- 
quents the Alhambra, and is an habitué at Cremorne. He indulges 
in late suppers and “ goes the rounds,” as he calls it, among restau- 
rants and cafés, which open after midnight. He indulges in most 
vices, excepting drunkenness, which is out of fashion. He is capa- 
ble of enjoying the Derby, and is usually in the military profession. 
Sometimes he blooms into the man of fashion. Sometimes he con- 
geals into marriage and respectability; but generally he runs head- 
over-ears in debt, and goes to the bad. 

In the Derby week London is inundated with squires, gentlemen 
farmers, undergraduates, truant from the universities, officers from 
Aldershot and country quarters. Every kind of amusement which 
British ingenuity can invent is catered for their benefit; but the 
list of them is by no means large. e 

First and foremost comes Cremorne. It is a huge garden, bril- 
liantly lighted, and decorated, it is needless to say, in excessively 
bad taste. It contains a theatre, in which the entertainments are 
chiefly of a ballet character; the ballet is second rate, but the 
corps is numerous and very thinly clothed. There is also a cireus, 
some American bowling alleys, a fortune-teller in a grotto, and a 
variety of booths such as may be seen in a country fair. In the 
centre of the garden is a large platform; a fine band of music 
plays, and a few couples waltz over the wilderness of boards in an 
isolated, melancholy kind of way. The promenade is perfectly 
correct, and an elegant, well-dressed crowd walk interminably 
round and round; there is much beauty, and the toilets are magnifi- 
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cent; the salutations which are exchanged are rather familiar, and 
sometimes the laughter is a little loud: otherwise the unskilled 
observer might imagine that he had entered the beau monde. 

Such is Cremorne; a Jardin Mabille without the can-can ; which 
is the Hamlet without the Prince. Forget that it is dissolute, and it 
becomes extremely dull; its entertainments are stupid; its suppers 
are detestable; there is no gayety; no medium between the most 
rigid decorum and a frantic riot. 

During the last twenty years London has been gradually keeping 
better hours. In the days of Pierce Egan’s Tom and Jerry, and 
of the mad Lord Waterford, the young bucks used to go to the 
Finish in Covent Garden, polished off a watchman or two in the 
gray dusk of early morn, and had seldom bagged their last knocker 
before daylight. Less.than ten years ago there were cider-cellars 
and coal-holes in which minstrel entertainments, posés plastiques 
and other delicate amusements used to be prolonged till two, three 
or even four a. mM. But these gradually died away, and five years 
ago the only places open to the homeless wanderer were the restau- 
rant saloons, significantly called night-houses, and one casino in 
the neighborhood of Oxford Street, which was opened at one, and 
in which dancing was prolonged till six; which was very select, 
and to which it was necessary to go in evening dress. 

These establishments were not allowed to retail wine, beer or 
spirituous drinks; but under their refreshment license they could 
be open till any hour, and they easily managed to evade the law. 

It was done thus: Two gentlemen, we will suppose, find them- 
selves on their way home from a party in the neighborhood of 
Princes Street, Leicester Square. They are suddenly seized with a 
desire to drink champagne. They go to No. 3, and tap gently at 
the door. A little wicket is opened, and the aperture is filled with 
an uneasy, blood-shot eye. It settles into calmness as it surveys 
the white cravat: the door is opened: they go in; before them a 
long passage and another door, guarded by another porter. “ All 
right, Tom,” says the first porter: and the second door is opened. 
They enter a large saloon lined with red-velvet divans; counters at 
both ends; supper rooms at the sides; champagne bottles popping, 
silk gowns rustling. Spurgeon! cries a voice. A waiter closely 
resembling that justly celebrated preacher attends the summons. 
A gin sling and a glass of cold pale! Satan! cries another voice: 
and a man with black, elf locks dancing round his forehead appears. 
A bottle of fizz! 

In the midst of this scene a bell rings. Bottles and glasses dis- 
appear from the counters into unknown depths. Satan and Spur- 
geon run wildly to and fro, In a minute the marble tables are 
bare. The door opens, and two policemen enter the room, look 
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round them supinely, and vanish amid derisive laughter; and the 
play goes on. 

But—I think it was in 1862—a certain police magistrate of rigid 
morals determined that this sort of thing should be put a stop to. 
An act of Parliament was passed condemning all refreshment 
rooms to be closed at 1 4.m, The policemen were ordered to en- 
force the law ; it has been enforced, and marvellous has been the 
result. Previously, London displayed a spectacle, without its par- 
allel in this wicked world. Often in broad daylight, on a Sum- 
mer’s morning, the Haymarket would be crowded with a class of 
persons who do not appear to advantage at such an hour, and a 
large majority of whom would be intoxicated, more or less. But 
now, at 2 o’clock the streets are deserted, and nearly every one in 
bed. This measure of reform pleased all parties; immorality lost 
nothing by it, and decorum gained a good deal; which, of course, 
is a very satisfactory state of things. 

The music hall is also a growth of modern times. Young men 
can remember when Evans’ was the only place where one could eat 
one’s supper to the sound of music; but only middle-aged men can 
recall the Evans’ of the past: the cozy little room, with its snug 
corners and its literary coteries, celebrated by Thackeray (as the 
Dust-Hole) in the “Newcomes.” But the days in which the com- 
pany could take part in the entertainment passed by. The little 
room gave place to a spacious hall, with private boxes darkly 
screened, but behind which fair faces could sometimes be dimly 
seen; and a gallery of theatrical paintings, second only to the col- 
lection in the Garrick, lined the walls. Then came the era of Paddy 
Green, with his jovial red face, and his hospitable snuff-box, and his 
merry, familiar, oft-repeated jokes. But a huge building sprang 
up in Holborn, and his reign was at an end. 

Weston’s Music Hall prepared the way for the Alhambra, as 
Evans’ prepared the way for Weston’s. At Evans’, choristers from 
Westminster Abbey used to sing glees; there was some good 
“comic talent” usually engaged, and sometimes an Indian juggler. 
Everything was rigidly proper: the element that shocked the good 
old Colonel was left behind in -the old Dust-Hole. But Weston’s 
went a step further than this. Evans’ was a kind of club. The 
supper and company was the first thing: the entertainment was the 
second. But in Weston’s it was just the reverse. Everybody, it 
is true, drank, smoked or supped for the good of the establishment ; 
but they paid for their seats as well, which at Evans’ they did not. 
At Evans’ the kidneys were irreproachable: at Weston’s every- 
thing was vile. He centred his energies upon the stage. Here the 
inimitable Mackney first sang: here sprang into celebrity the im- 
mortal Cure. Here selections from operas were first bestowed upon 
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a public which disdained to pay more than sixpence for its even- 
ing’s entertainment. A great hit was made, and rival establish- 
ments came into life: the Oxford, the Canterbury, and finally the 
Alhambra Palace. 

It was found that hundreds of young men preferred the music 
hall, where they could smoke and drink during the performance, to 
the heat, discomfort and abstinence of the theatre. E. T. Smith 
determined to make the music hall as close an imitation of the the- 
atre as he could within the law. He introduced the ballet and 
other entertainments of a semi-dramatic character. The theatrical 
lessees sued him at law for encroaching on their privileges, but the 
Alhambra won the day; and lately a Parliamentary committee has 
been sitting to determine whether music halls and theatres should 
not be placed upon an equal footing. As I observed in a previous 
article, if this be done, the play-going public will in all probability 
be better served. 

The man of fashion, therefore, in London goes only to one place 
of public amusement—the Italian opera. This institution has aso 
undergone a revolution during the second quarter of the present 
century. 

Those who have had sufficient curiosity to read the fashionable 
novel which Walter Scott drove from its pedestal, and which Dick- 
ens has buried in oblivion, must haye remarked that the opera is 
there always spoken of with a kind of awe, second only to that 
which is excited by the name of Almack’s. The nabob who came 
from India with a bran new fortune, the country cousin who aspired 
to fashionable life, the young lady who had just come out, are rep- 
resented as looking forward with a trembling heart to their first 
night at the opera. For in those days the opera was scarcely open 
to the public; admission could only be procured by vouchers; the 
entertainment was monopolized by subscribers and their personal 
friends. There were no cheap seats; the gallery was reserved for 
servants. If an “outsider,” to use a vulgar but expressive word, 
ventured within those sacred precincts, he felt as if he had entered 
a private housgwithout an invitation. Everybody seemed to know 
everybody elsé: the crush room was a rout; the private boxes 
“received.” 

But gradually the middle class rose into life: a class enriched by 
the Peninsular war, resembling the “shoddy” aristocracy, which 
is now infesting the hotels of Paris; Almack’s fell, and the opera 
followed its example—as far as the exclusives were concerned. 

It is still the fashion to subscribe, to be sure, and all persons of 
quality go to the opera, except the ladies in the set of the devout 
Lord Shaftesbury. But the rigors of price and of the toilet have — 
been relaxed. In the amphitheatre stalls you may have a good seat 
for half a guinea, and go dressed as you please; and the gallery is 
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only half a crown. The opera is much better than it used.to be— 
that is to say, the orchestra is better, the chorus is better, the mise 
en scene is infinitely better, the accommodations are better, the 
programme of the season is richer and more varied. If we have 
no one equal to Alboni, Catalani, Rubini and Lablache, that is the 
accident of the age; but the best singers in Europe are engaged, 
and the Italian opera in London is, without comparison, the best in 
the world. 

The new system of the opera has undoubtedly been of service to 
civilization: it has spread a taste for music among clerks and shop- 
keepers’ wives, who first went to the opera to see the lords and 
ladies in the boxes, and who remain to be enchanted with Rossini 
or Mozart. The music halls, in a humbler way, have probably done 
something of the same kind. The working man who used formerly 
to go to his club in the tavern parlor, and fuddle himself over beer 
and politics, now takes his wife and children to these places of en- 
tertainment, which degrade the taste of the playgoer, but which 
ar@at all events superior to the pothouse. 

The amusements of the lowest classes are of a similar kind. 
They have their theatres and their music halls, which are cheaper, 
and the companies of which are composed usually of the superan- 
nuated and the novice. The lowest form of theatre is ‘the penny 
gaff, where halfpence are thrown, instead of bouquets, on the stage ; 
and where it is not uncommon for the leading gentleman to resent 
some pleasantry from the pit by offering to “have it out” with his 
critic upon the stage. The Ratcliffe Highway is a street in the 
neighborhood of Whitechapel devoted to amusement. It is fre- 
quented almost exclusively by sailors, and rivals the celebrated 
streets of the same kind which are among the sights of Rotterdam 
and Hamburg. Almost every house is a dancing or singing saloon ; 
and after a south wind has filled the ports, the scene is sufficiently 
remarkable to be witnessed once. 

There is one event, and only one, which brings all classes of Lon- 
doners into contact with one another on terms of equality, and on 
neutral ground. The Derby Day resembles the Sagnrnalia of the 
Romans, and the French Carnival. It is a day devoted to the most 
absolute license, and to the wildest mirth. The road from London 
to the Epsom Downs is literally a mass of moving vehicles, The 
tinker in his spring-cart casts a critical eye upon the duke who 
passes him driving four-in-hand, and makes caustic remarks upon 
his equipage or his attire, His Grace or his friends condescendingly 
rejoin, and penny fiour-bags are sportively exchanged. Atl distine- 
tions are levelled: the only person who can drive to the Derby 
without being “ chaffed” is the heir-apparent to the throne. He is 
regarded rather as something to be looked at with curiosity, like 
the horses in the Paddock; and frequently on the course an indi- 
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vidual in the humbler walks of life will leave his friends and stroll 
toward the Grand Stand, announcing that he’s “just going to have 
a squint at Wales.” 

It must be acknowledged that the workingmen who go to the 
Derby do not display the “monastic virtues” which Lord Hough- 
ton has politely ascribed to them; their buffoonery is of the gross- 
est description ; so much so that it is impossible to take a lady to 
the Derby. Their pleasantries, too, are without geniality : they are 
marked by excessive bitterness. Mr. Tom Hughes, who in a letter 
to the Tribune accounted for the frequency of colliery explosions 
by the fact that miners are generally without a vote, would no 
doubt assert that their defects are to be attributed to the same 
cause. But these are really the defects of the English character. 
English fun and English wit are naturally coarse and cruel. 

It is certainly a more pleasing sight, in my humble opinion, to see 
a French or Italian crowd on a great holiday, than to go to Epsom. 
In the latter case the merriment seems forced; it is like that of 
actors on the stage; it is loud and boisterous, but unreal, as if it 
had to be “kept up”; till drunkenness steps in, when it becomes 
more expansive, and character is displayed. It would seem that 
the uncultivated British mind requires an artificial stimulant of a 
strong kind: take the agricultural laborer for example ; he is taci- 
turn, sullen and dull. Drink a pot or two of ale with him, and you 
find him rich in sly humor, and in quaint proverbs and expressions. 

One race is just like another so far as the horses are concerned ; 
but the Derby Day stands by itself. As the moment of the great 
race approaches it is awful to contemplate that enormous crowd— 
the carriages massed in hundreds together; the great, black, mov- 
ing crowd; the tiers of faces in the grand stand. A bell rings; 
the multitude surges and divides; a green road appears in their 
midst ; far in the distance can be seen the prancing horses, and the 
gay colors of the jockeys. A bell rings, and there is a mighty 
shout; the horses gallop a few yards; then silence, and a laugh ; 
it is a false start. Then the shout is raised again; the horses are 
seen to start; they disappear behind the hill; they re-appear; the 
colors can now be plainly seen: there is a yell from many thousand 
throats; on they come, a cloud of yellow dust rising from their 
hoofs ; they pass like a flash of light and with a sound like that of 
a rushing wind. Another yell, louder than ever, but not from all; 
then silence, and a scattering of the compact mass. Carrier pigeons 
fill the air; horses are harnessed ; the cries of the cake-sellers are 
raised again; the organ-grinders begin to play ; the negro minstrels 
dance and sing; all goes on as merrily as before. But the Derby 
is over, and the great event of the year has passed: fortunes have 
been won and lost. There are men who, as they return along the 
crowded road, must chaff the costermongers and drink champagne 
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with their companions while one thought strikes eternally upon 
their brains—settling day. There are men who, as they return with 
laughter on their lips, are contemplating with a firm mind the new 
life which they must soon begin to lead. “How shall I ever be 
able to tell her? It is not all gone, to be sure, and in five years, if 
I work hard, I may put myself all right. But poor Ned! he will 
have to leave school, and Julia must go out as a nursery governess, 
I suppose.” 

And there are men more miserable still, who, as they laugh and 
sing, are looking out upon the wilderness of hopeless poverty 
through which, when this day has passed, when their debts of 
honor have been discharged, they must wander cold and hungry 
till they die. And there are others who cannot discharge those 
debts; who have no green spot whereon to rest their eyes: around 
them is the deep, black, inexorable sea; but death cannot save 
them from dishonor, nor a crime expiate a fraud. 

W. Wiywoop Reape. 








THE ZONE OF CALMS.* 


S yearning currents from the trackless snows, 
And silent Polar seas, uneeasing sweep 
To south, to north; and linger not where leap 
Red fires from glistening cones—nor where the rose 
Has triumph on the snow-fed Paramos, 
In upper air—nor yet where lifts the deep 
Its silver Atolls on whose bosoms sleep 
The purple sponges ; and, as in repose 
Meeting at last, they sink upon the breast 
Of that sweet tropic sea, whose spicy balms 
And central heat have drawn them to its arms— 
So soul seeks soul, unsatisfied, represt, 
Till in Love’s tropic met, they sink to rest, 


At peace forever, in the “ Zone of Calms.” 
H. H. 


* The zone of calms is the space comprised between the second degree north 
latitude and the second degree south, 
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HE northern lights stalked across the blue heavens like 

sheeted ghosts. I stood at the window, seeing, with the 

mind’s eye, not the flashing armor of the Valkyria, but simply an 
over-grown, tumble-down house, over the hills and a mile away. 

It had formerly been an inn, and before it still creaked a decayed 
sign-post like a sort of swinging grave-stone. It was a house with 
a history. The mysterious dispensations of marriage and death 
had been busy with its occupants till out of a joyous family of ten 
only three remained, Fred Cunningham and his invalid mother and 
sister. 

I had great pity for Fred, my old schoolmate, the tried friend of 
my maturer girlhood. There was a power of fascination belonging 
to him as a youth and as a man, which helped give him the reputa- 
tion of a flirt. I believe the charge was mainly false, though I 
have sometimes defended him while suffering from a little private 
heart-ache on my own account. 

The circumstances of his life had changed “from lively to severe.” 
His mother was a hopeless invalid who might live for years with 
half her brain asleep, and had latterly become so petulant and ex- 
acting that it was nearly impossible to find a domestic who would 
stay in the house. As for the daughter, a cruel spinal disease so 
tortured her nerves that she was scarcely less unreasonable than 
her mother. So, between these unhappy invalids, Fred Cunning: 
ham’s once peaceful home was converted into a pandemonium; but 
he met vicissitudes with fortitude, and wore as little of his heart on 
his sleeve as any man I knew. 

While I was still thinking of him with admiration and pity, he 
suddenly entered the parlor and stood before me. I can scarcely 
tell why, but I knew as if by intuition his errand to me. So im- 
partial were his attentions toward ladies that I had hitherto hardly 
suspected, much less dared hope, that he regarded me with prefer- 
ence; and the revelation which he stammered out this evening was 
really a surprise. 

I replied to him without any pretence of hesitation, I was so very 
sure of my own heart, so sure too that affection would make it easy 
for me to live in that direful house he called home. 

The poor man was deeply moved by what he called my exceed- 
ing kindness, and said repeatedly, “ God bless you, Rachel.” I, for 
my part, was so entirely happy that I scorned the thought of having 
performed a benevolent deed. If Fred had proposed taking me to 
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an African jungle, I should scarcely have opposed the step, or even 
considered it a sacrifice. 

Such love comes to some women once in the course of their lives. 
I had not overrated my attachment for the man who soon became 
my husband; indeed, despite my peculiar trials, it was my greatest 
fear that I should be too happy, even in pandemonium. Poor, 
querulous Mrs. Cunningham died suddenly ; so there was only left 
the sick sister with her “ pain-twisted frame ;” but I must aver that 
after her mother’s death she did all in her power to double my 
duties and make it impossible for me to have a moment’s peace 
under the family roof. I was a faithful if not an affectionate nurse ; 
my great happiness made it easy for me to pity the wretched suf- 
ferer, and, moreover, I was naturally of a patient, enduring temper. 

But, after the lapse of six months, I one day uttered a hasty 
word, I shall have cause to remember it to my latest hour, for 
thereupon commenced the heaviest trial of my life. It was a per- 
fect day in June. I had, at Fred’s suggestion, invited several guests 
to tea, and was feeling all the anxiety of a young housekeeper to 
make “a richly triumphant banquet, with all kinds of genteelnesses 
done in sugar.” Nearly exhausted, body and soul,*I had not the 
magnanimity left to fly up stairs smiling every five minutes at the 
shrill summons of sister Angeline’s bell. I made a hasty allusion 
to the invalid’s “lack of consideration,” and informed her with 
some warmth that she had been the means of spoiling my custards. 
I had never forgotten myself before, and those few unguarded words 
cancelled the forbearance of months. Battle-fires flamed in Angie’s 
eyes. I saw I had roused the sleeping dogs of war. 

“ Custards!” echoed she in tones cold enough to freeze them into 
ice-creams. “Now [ll warrant it was Fred who suggested cus- 
tards.” 

“To be sure; he likes them, you know,” replied I, wincing, for 
I was sure her words had a hidden meaning. 

“ And he had the arrangement of this supper and the invitations 
all his own way? Worse than a king, my dear, he doesn’t even 
honor his wife with the crown matrimonial.” 

I crushed a spider in silence; her spite was harmless, as yet. 

“Tll-assorted marriages are like twisted tongs,” continued my tor- 
mentor. “Did you ever get your fingers pinched by a pair?” 

I laughed nervously. ‘“ Unexampled glory of littleness,” thought 
I; “so this is the way in which she seeks to revenge herself for my 
hasty rebuke.” 

I suppose my laugh irritated Angeline beyond endurance. 

“Let me help you dress your hair, Rachel, dear; I feel a little 
family pride in your appearance; it’s not pleasant for me to hear 
people wonder at Fred’s choice.” 
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I passively seated myself at her feet, placed my head in her lap, 
and quite serenely allowed her the coveted privilege of brushing 
my locks. 

“ Choice, did I say?” pursued she, trembling with increasing 
wrath; “the world knows very well that Fred did not marry for 
love!” 

“ Angie,” said I, coolly, for really her words only amused me, 
“vou will make my head bleed if you use that brush so unmerci- 
fully.” 

“Grace Preston was his choice, and, in justice to both the un- 
happy souls, I must say it was not the fault of either that they did 
not come together.” 

“Grace Preston—our Grace?” gasped I, greatly amazed, though 
I by no means believed one word of the story. 

“Yes, dear. You profess astonishment. Is it possible you never 
knew of their attachment? Dr. Preston positively forbade the 
banns; not from any objection to my brother, but because, as he 
said, he could not allow his only daughter to assume the care of us 
two invalids—mother was living then.” 

“ Angeline Cunningham,” said I, raising my head and speaking 
with difficulty, “do you tell me this for truth?” 

“Don’t look so wild,” cried my sister-in-law; and I believe she 
was a little frightened, and would almost have recalled her words, 
“It’s the simple truth, Rachel! I’ve often wondered if you knew 
it, you snatched at Fred so eagerly. He proposed to you the very 
next day after Grace dismissed him.” 

I rushed to the window for air. I remember how eruelly bright 
it was out-of-doors. I could not doubt Angeline’s veracity. Fred 
had come to me with a lie on his lips. “How dared he?” I groaned. 
“QO Fred, Fred, what have you done?” 

“It was necessary, you see,” said Angeline, deprecatingly ; “ it 
was absolutely impossible for us to live without some woman in the 
house, and no domestic would stay, for in mother’s paroxysms—” 

“Don’t! don’t” I entreated. 

“T am sorry to wound you,” said Angie, whose wrath was rap- 
idly cooling since she perceived that her blow had struck home, 
doing more execution than she had intended. “Men do such things 
every day, Rachel!” 

My sister-in-law was an untrained girl of eighteen, with no expe- 
rience of the power of love, and very little delicate intuition regard- 
ing the feelings of others. She had really no idea what a wound 
she had inflicted. 

“Come, now, I’ll tell you the whole story, Rachel; it isn’t very 
bad, and you mustn’t blame Fred. He talked with me that even- 
mg, and asked me in a sort of desperation if I could think of any 
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worthy young woman who would consent to marry him with his 
encumbrances. Hard, he said, that his dearest hopes should be 
crushed ; but one must submit to fate.” 

“Fate,” echoed I, in a whisper; “child, go on!” 

“* Well, Fred,’ said I, ‘you'll be a kind husband, I am sure; but 
don’t choose “a dancing wife,” like the children of Benjamin. 
Marry Rachel Partridge, for she is one who would be likely to take 
an interest,’ ” 

“Not another word, Angeline; spare me, I entreat!” 

I flew to my chamber and shut out the inquisitive sun, Denied 
even the poor consolation of believing I was my husband’s chosen 
housekeeper: I had been recommended to him by hissister! Happy 
wives, tell me, do you wonder I ate my heart? If I, this “ worthy 
young woman,” could only go quietly to sleep under the willows! 
Why, the husband who was dearer to me than life had married me 
to secure a housekeeper who would “ feel an interest!” 

And this very day, under his roof, I must entertain Grace Pres- 
ton, the woman he had loved, did leve still! I heard the sound of 
childish laughter ringing out like mirth in a sepulchre. It was re- 
cess-time at the school-house under the hill—three o’clock. I must 
dress for my guests. “Must?” Yes, thank God for conventional- 
ities. No time now for thought; as for tears, the fountain was 
sealed, and a stone lay over it. 

I finished my toilette and arrayed myself becomingly; “as well 
so,” I said, “though it mattered little; I should never care again 
for such trifles. I must go away to-morrow, back to my father’s 
house. To-day I would carry my head proudly—it would be the 
last time.” 

There was a knock upon my door—Fred’s knock. He came in 
tired from working in the meadow. 

“ Bravo, Rachel, how well you look. Iam particularly glad to 
see you in that pink dress to-day.” 

“For our guests’ sake, I suppose, Fred ?” 

“To be sure. But Rachel, dear child, how pale you are!” 

“T think,” said I, raising the blind, “this is no Summer; only a 
Winter painted green.” 

“ Yes, it is cold for the season—cold for the amiable month of 
June,” replied my husband, absently, then dropping off into a 
deep study. 

Angeline’s words rang like chimes. “Hard, he said, that his 
dearest hopes should be crushed ; but one must submit to fate.” I 
did not pity him yet. My heart had only room for its own anguish. 

I had always had a surface acquaintance with Grace Preston, and 
had met her frequently since my marriage; but this afternoon I 
saw her as if for the first time. Ler face beamed oat from a spray 
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of golden curls, her lips were a pair of rubies, inlaid with pearls. 
My stinging jealousy magnified her charms. I could have rhapso- 
dized like a lover. 

My husband treated her with cordial politeness, nothing more; 
not a sign—for I watched everything—betrayed their past romance. 
But this I noted, and I could not be mistaken—they were both un- 
happy. Fred was constrained, and avoided the danger of: a ¢éte-a- 
téte. She, I fancied, would have been less scrupulous, perhaps ; 
still, her manner was sufficiently reserved. 

Once, and only once, I saw their “errant eyes” meet. Grace’s 
glance was love and pity undisguised, and the hopeless agony in 
Fred’s face smote me like a lash of conscience. I remembered next 
moment, however, that it was he, not I, who had raised this ever- 
lasting barrier, I had not voluntarily come between himself and 
Grace; it was he who had summoned me to his side by his own 
free will. How had he dared so to perjure himself? How had she 
dared enter his house, knowing the pain she would inflict? They 
were always meeting, and I could not recollect that Grace had ever 
seemed toshun an interview. Alas, why had my fearful knowledge 
come too late ? 

I was continually lapsing into reveries like this; but, thanks to 
my strength of will, I managed to struggle through those long 
hours without losing my presence of mind or betraying by the 
slightest sign my secret wound, I believe our guests were tolerably 
entertained, and carried away the impression that I at least was 
happy. 

“Very likely they approved my supper,” groaned I inwardly, 
“ for [am not a ‘ dancing daughter of Shiloh.’ I know how to make 
yeast bread, nurse the sick, and, as Angeline delicately expresses 
it, ‘ take an interest.’ ” 

I put my sister-in-law in bed with my usual care, not omitting 
the light-stand with the matches, candle, ice-water and silver bell. 
“ Rachel,” said she, querulously, “ why don’t you smile? You look 
as if you were frozen.” 

I kissed her for reply, and left her with a whispered good-night 
which would have kept her awake if she had had a heart and could 
have understood my smothered anguish. 

All that afternoon, which was as long as years, I had been 
maturing a plan. I would sit up a few hours, so I told Fred, to 
finish a piece of work—head-work I meant; and he, though 
generally solicitous lest I should draw too largely upon my strength, 
offered no objection, being preoccupied with his own torturing 
thoughts. 

I sat in the library, a cosy room made at my suggestion out of a - 
china-closet. The pride I had taken in that room when I was happy, 
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that is to say, up to this very morning! The door had been cut 
after some Freemason symbol to please Fred. I pushed back the 
curtain and let in‘the melancholy moonlight upon the long shelves. 
Many of the books had been added since I came, and we had read 
them together before I knew this dreadful secret-—that my husband 
did not love me. Our literary tastes were similar. This most 
wretched marriage had not been wholly without compensation to 
Fred. He had not only secured a housekeeper, but a companion- 
able friend, so I proudly said to myself. With all my outraged 
love for this man who had deceived me, I still kept my pride; if I 
had been a meek woman, I think I should have died. 

It was my purpose to leave his house this very night. I took 
from the secretary my writing-desk, and lighting a lamp, commenced 
a letter to my husband. Words came readily enough, but they all 
failed to express my burning indignation, my bitter grief. I could 
not satisfy myself. I feared I-might be still less satisfied upon re- 
flection. I must be deliberate. I would not write the letter to- 
night. I would put on my hat and shawl and steal away, leaving 
only a note with the words, “I have gone home, Fred.” Then he 
would come to see me, and I could explain myself more calmly and 
clearly in my own father’s house, 

As I walked softly across the hall for my overshoes (there had 
been a shower), Fred heard me and called out, 

“ Do you know it’s past midnight, Rachel ?” 

“Coming directly,” said I, hurriedly. 

So I could not get out of the house till he was asleep. I sat 
down to another reverie, but the current had been disturbed; two 
opposing ideas seemed now to have found their way intdé my brain. 
Either my marriage was sacred, or it was not. According to some 
modern thinkers, Gail Hamilton for instance, a union without 
affection, or with affection only on one side, is nothing short of 
crime. With others, marriage, however loveless, is of God, and 
cannot be annulled, I had read with pleasure Gail’s “ New Atmos- 
phere,” never applying her pity for wretched wives to myself. 
Now her words returned with painful force. It was easy to guess 
what she would advise a poor victim to do in my case. 

Was she right, or was it just possible that there might be a mis- 
take in her reasoning, and God would not hold me guiltless for 
breaking my vows? What does the Bible say? Does it anywhere 
enjoin it upon a woman to leave her husband because his “ heart is 
not with her?” 

And stop: what would become of Fred, who was evidently try- 
ing his best to forget his unfortunate attachment? Could he ob- 
tain a divorce upon sentimental grounds? There was Grace Pres- 
ton: what snare might I not be setting for these two, who still 
loved one another ? 
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My torture was greater than ever, for I was no longer clear as to 
the course I ought to pursue. I would inquire of the Lord. 

I started quickly. - Some one approached with stealthy footsteps : 
it was Fred, looking haggard and miserable. 

“T have not been in bed,” said he. “I had some accounts to 
look over. Why, Rachel, what has happened ?” 

“Fred,” cried I, with a sudden impulse which scarcely seemed 
to be of my own will, “Fred, sit down here by me. I pity you 
now. I could not at first, for thinking of my own trouble.” 

“Pity me, Rachel? For what?” 

“T know it all,” said I. “Grace Preston.” 

The poor man buried his face in his hands, “The Lord have 
mercy on me! Who has told you that?” 

* Angeline; and, my dear husband, believe me, I pity you.” 

“O Rachel, I—I supposed it was a fancy I might forget; I 
thought my will was strong enough to master anything; I was 
angry with her; I believed she had ceased to love me; I never 
dreamed I was bringing harm to you! Rachel, my wife, can you, 
will you forgive me?” 

Strength was given me to answer “ Yes,” and that heartily. 

“Tt was wrong, Fred, very wrong. No circumstances can excuse 
your deception ; “but, as I hope for pardon, I will not condemn you. 
We will pray that out of the evil good may come. I promised to 
be your faithful wife: I willkeep my vow. Fred, I believe in you: 
you have a conscience, There is a battle before you—you will fight 


it like a man!” 


The poor fellow caught both my hands and covered them with 
kisses, “God bless you,” said he, just as he had said before when 
I promised to be his. 

“Rachel, if only she would keep out of my sight!” 

My brain reeled for very wrath at those words. What woman, 
not quite an angel, ever had ruth for a rival? 

“Weak girl,” said I as mildly as I could speak the words. 
“Despise her, Fred—despise her for her lack of self-control! A 
high-minded woman would crush such an unhallowed passion under 
her feet—crush it as my husband strives to do!” 

“Oh, Rachel, you are just to me—I have striven!” 

“T believe it, Fred. The old aney may be strong, but there 
is hope yet. Ww e will go away.” 

“What, Rachel? Leave Dilworth ? Impossible ! ” 

“Not impossible, Fred, It is a sacrifice; but what do sacrifices 

signify when it is a question of right and wrong?” 
“Noblest, best of friends! But where can we go?” 

I believe I had never loved my husband so well as at that mo- 

ment, when he, a self-reliant man, turned to me with the helpless 


submission of a naughty child. : 
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“T Lave wronged you, Rachel—do with me @s you will.” 

“This is a tumble-down house, any way,” said I, trying to smile. 
“Hark, hear the rats! There are a thousand sad associations here, 
both for you and Rachel. Let us goto Oosoola. My Uncle John 
has a farm there for sale. I know all about the place. There is 
less land than we have here, but it has been highly cultivated. The 
society of Oosoola is better than this at Dilworth. Poor Angie, 
who depends upon excitement, will thank us for the change.” 

‘But the outlay, Rachel! Consider!” 

“T do consider, Fred, and I remember that I have money at inter- 
est. Let the world say what it may of the plan, we shall approve 
our own motives. You see, Fred, there is really but one course to 
pursue.” 

Well, we talked all night, my husband and I; and the gray 
morning found us with a settled purpose. What the struggle had 
cost me, judge ye, happy wives; but I had earned the peace of a 
good conscience, The suffering I could bear now; its first bitter- 
ness never returned; 

We removed to Oosoola, for no earthly reason, the neighbors 
said, “but to please Fred’s wife, who took a squeamish notion 
against the old house. A strong-minded woman, sir, with a will 
of her own.” 


We laughed a little at this, for we thoroughly understood one 
another. If love was wanting, we were at least confidential 


friends. 

One thing gave us mutual pleasure: the magical improvement in 
Angie. In a few years she repaid our care by recovering her 
health, and with it her good temper; or, more truthfully, perhaps, 
her long discipline had softened the asperities of her nature. At 
any rate, she proved a precious blessing to her brother and my- 
self. 

Our removal from Dilworth wrought an entire cure in Fred’s 
ease. Indeed, I have doubted whether the same result might not 
have been accomplished if we had remained at home; for, from the 
very night when we first opened our hearts to one another, I think 
Fred has felt for me as he never felt before. 

In the course of events, Grace Preston followed us to Oosoola to 
live with her sister, Mrs. McClain. She is still unmarried; but I 
simply state, and expect to be believed, that I am a happy wife, 
and the feeling of jealousy is a stranger to my breast. 

I have no faith, my friends, in the theory that first love is by fatal 
necessity an undying passion. Being, if you will have it so, a 
strong-minded woman, I am more than satisfied with the entire de- 
votion of my husband, and willing to let the dead past bury its 


dead. 
Sopnte May. 
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HE magnificent physical beauty of the English women of the 
higher and middle classes is proverbial, and its cause is almost 
as indisputable as the fact of its being. It is the natural outgrowth 
and sequence of their free, generous out-of-door life. They are 
of the turf, turfy—devoted to their heathery hills and downs, their 
wide expanse of “sea-marge and moor,” their noble forests and 
fields. Hawking, equestrianism, archery and croquet have each had 
their share in the development of that ruddy beauty for which 
England’s women are famous. Her country homes are the admira- 
tion of all travellers, the glory and pride of all Englishmen. Cen- 
turies of art, wealth and taste have added externally and internally 
to their adornment. The town life of the English is a short one: 
it is a brief season of dissipation, a whirl and flutter among the 
salons, a dash among the operas and dramas, and then away to 
“fields and pastures new,” ever fresh and beautiful in that humid 
atmosphere to the great-hearted English lady, whose real life is not 
of the town, but of the country. Here we have reversed this order 
of things: we live in the town five-sixths of the year, and under 
solemn protest consent, for the children’s benefit, to stay in the 
country the remaining two months. This is sorrily done in us, 
flouting nature by giving her unwilling service; yet, measurably, 
we are reforming it, not so much out of love for green fields and 
babbling brooks as out of fear of the tax and rent-gatherers 

Whatever has in it the tendency to help us to a keener enjoy- 
ment of the country, to attract us nearer to nature, and to render 
her charms more alluring to tired eyes, brain and heart, should win 
a cordial welcome from town-loving America. Croquet is one of 
these helps; and, from the moment of its introduction here, our 
pale-faced, dyspeptic-looking men and women eagerly welcomed it. 
From the beginning of that first game at Staten Island, its success 
was decided and triumphant. Those who rejoiced in vigorous 
health, caring nothing for its physical benefits, keenly as the pale- 
faced girl to whom it brought bloom of cheek and light of eye, 
acknowledged its fascination, became eloquent in its praises, learned 
in its mysteries, 

The very fact that it was a game in which the two sexes could 
join, won for it admirers and devotees in multitudes, It lacked 
the intoxication and likewise the nastiness of the German cotillon, 
but it afforded even larger opportunities for pure, true lovers to 
chase the shining hours away. The positions of the players were 
so graceful, the interest of the game was so exhilarating, and the 
waiting between turns of play gave Philemon and Phillis the chance 
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to interchange sweet nothings. It was a game of hearts they 
played out there in the sweet Summer evening, as well as croquet, 
so that all young people, who all are lovers, loved croquet, until 
the frequent echo of its balls along the Hudson hills might have 
given the dwellers in the valley below the weird impression that 
Hendrik Hudson and his piratical crew were spending every twi- 
light in ghostly tenpins above them. 


>a 


As we suggested, we are as a people developing a taste for coun- 
try out-door life and sports; but we have much yet to learn, and 
we can go for our education to no better school than that of our 
English cousins, Centuries of pupilage in the field, forest and sta- 
ble, have given them a wide, generous culture, which we lack. They 
had wealth to encourage their taste, and the home of art was not 
thousands of miles, but simply a few hours’ journey, away. It was 
only the other day that our grandmothers laid aside their spinning- 
wheels and samplers of Berlin wool, What culture was there then 
for their daughters ? what chance for growth of mind or heart or 
limb? In these later days of steam, petroleum, contracts, wealth 
has descended upon us, art pours her treasures into our laps, and, 
as a result, the banks of our rivers and bays, our hill-sides and low- 
lying valleys, are being rapidly studded with villas, cottages and 
castles—some fair and beautiful as Titbottom’s castle in Spain, some 
frightfully made up as the phantasmagoria of a contractor’s dream, 
But they each and all presage and suggest a new and broader life, 
a more bountiful culture, a more intimate knowledge of nature, 
from whose }lenteous fountains flow all virtue, refinement and 
health. Let us hope that, connected with each one of them, there 
is a broad, smooth expanse of lawn, gracefully set apart for, and 
devoted to, croquet. If there is not one, there should be. 

It is the only out-of-door pastime that has thus far succeeded in 
the affections of our countrywomen. They are its disciples, and 
from them it claims great homage. It is admirably suited to the 
softer feelings of a refined life: it is quiet, orderly; teaching pa- 
tience, perseverance; requiring a gentle, unruffled temper, a gener- 
ous regard for others’ rights. Indeed, amiability and unselfishness 
are the first requisites for a good player, and to these must be added 
intelligence, courage and nerve. Whoever has these will succeed 
at the game, and in its inspiriting exercise and the buoyant stir that 
it gives to the blood, will they find their great reward. Croquet 
is essentially a social game, provocative of good humor, wit and 
fellowship; one in which old men forget their gout, young ones 
their bills unpaid; in which old ladies trip gayly across the sod in 
their chase of an “enemy” more lightly than in the long-ago they 
trod the floor to the undulating measure of the minuet; in which 
the young ones blend duty and enjoyment so evenly that health 
blooms on their cheeks, lustre in their eyes, and rerewed life throbs 
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it. every elastic step. It is a game in which old and young, men 
and women, meeting on common ground, knock old Time on the 
head through merry hours, blithely as they batter the balls around, 
and while the strongest of them would shrink appalled from the 
thought of a mile-long walk in the hot August gloaming, yet here 
upon the springy turf, with mallet in hand, they accomplish a jour- 
ney of from two to three miles an hour for hours together, in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the task performed. But did they care to go from 
effect to cause, they would find in croquet the occasion of increased 
appetite, the long, restful sleep, the buoyant step. 

It was but five or six years ago that the game was introduced 
into England, by whom or whence no one has preserved the record, 
There, though, its popularity is greatest ; how great may be inferred 
from the fact that, on the cover of a little hand-book of the game, 
published in London by Mr. Edmund Routledge, that gentleman 
informs us that we have before us one of the twenty-sixth thousand 
copies he had already sold in 1866. We hope that Mr. Edmund 
Routledge knows more about truth than he does of croquet, for it 
he does not, his statement regarding those twenty-six thousand 
should be cautiously received. But even this gentleman does not 
pretend to supply the game with a parent. France, with that no- 
ble grace for which her sons are celebrated, bows to England, 
thanking her for the invention of the sport; while England, with 
cumbersome politeness, but with too much honesty to claim the 
brood which she has not hatched, is grateful to France for giving 
the bantling a name. But did France stand its sponsor? As evi- 
dence that she did, the authorities, who are numerous as the birds 
of the air, assert among them that the name is derived from the 
French word croguer, which means to crunch between the teeth, 
and which sound is similar, they say, to the cracking of the balls 
together. But another says that Paris supplies the exact word in 
croquet, which is a name given to a peculiar sort of gingerbread 
made in that city, and to eat which, so hard and brittle is it, the 
teeth snap and crack precisely like the contact of two wooden balls ; 
and yet others urge, with some little plausibility, that the expres- 
sion croguer le marmot, which means to dance attendance upon, 
christened the game; for, say they, is it not a constant dance after 
the balls and waiting upon one another? But another dyspeptic, 
bilious Englishman suggests that the name is only a corruption of 
the word coquette, thereby meaning that ladies employ in the pur- 
suit of the game coquettish devices, such as luring an enemy to 
them by ravishing smiles, graceful attitudes, and generous display 
of dainty feet. All this is malice, and we dismiss it with such con- 
tempt as it deserves. The last contestant for the honor of the name 
is a jolly, red-faced John Bull, who will not admit that any good 
thing was ever named or existed out of England, He says, as he 
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tosses a ball from hand to hand, that croquet is simply an affected, 
mincing manner of pronouncing cricket. Among such a host of 
authorities, we cannot attempt to decide. 

The principle of croquet is of the simplest, yet if one goes to the 
books for it, nothing can result to the inquirer but an addled brain. 
The authorities who have put their oracular utterances upon paper, 
and printed them, may be counted by the score, yet they all differ 
regarding the proper manner of playing the game. The only thing 
in which they all entirely agree is that croquet, in the primary 
principle, consists in the players, eight in number, being supplied 
with wooden mallets and balls, which latter they shall, in their re- 
spective turns, drive through a number of iron bridges or hoops 
firmly set into the ground in a certain irregular order. Who first 
succeeds in doing this is the winner of the game. But without 
modifications and obstacles to overcome from starting post and 
return, there would be no field for authorities, and the matter of 
play would be so simple as to divest it of all interest to the players. 
The obstacles which are to be surmounted and which entirely pre- 
clude a quiet and uninterrupted running of the hoops are, first, their 
irregular order; second, manifold encounters with enemies lying in 
the path, who, fiercely attacking in front or rear, drive one’s ball 
whirling off the field, and third, the necessity of striking the slender 
stakes placed at either end of the ground. 

In croquet the first consideration is an appropriate ground upon 
which to play. It need not necessarily be large, yet the larger the 
better, as space assures freedom of action. But a very interesting 
game may be played upon a plot not more than twenty feet wide 
by forty long; nor, while it is desirable, is it essential, that the 
ground should be level and regular. Indeed, very pretty play may 
be had upon ground where every ball in its passage from bridge te 
bridge describes a curve. But let no tyro in the science of the game 
try his hand on such a field; it will prove to be his Waterloo. To 
skilful players it affords rare and desirable 0;;,ortunities for delicate 
strokes, and to those of the saturninely-muscular sort it gives a 
glorious chance for punishing enemies by sending their balls to the 
bottom of a hill. Where circumstances will permit, the ground 
should be faultlessly even, frequently mowed, rolled and watered ; 
all parasites of the sod should be carefully removed and nothing 
but the clean lawn grass allowed to grow. On such a ground the 
pleasures of croquet are enhanced a hundred fold to both the skilled 
and unskilled player; the latter has some chance of making a 
beautiful stroke, or of punishing an enemy, while the former can, 
with certain aim, coolness, and a steady blow, drive a ball where- 











































soever he would have it go. 
As to the most desirable form for setting the bridges, and the 
number to be used, it will be readily seen that to the proficient 
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player the number and the combination of hoops which present the 
most obstacles to running them are the best and most apposite. 
But the commonest intelligence given twelve hoops to work with, 
will suggest many forms in which all the difficulties and fascinations 
of the game will be presented. 

After the ground, the implements of the game are to be chosen, 
and-to the selection of these too much attention cannot be given, 
‘or the peculiarities of the ground must decide the character and 
size of the balls and mallets. 

If the ground selected is on a smooth, level lawn which is often 
mowed, the balls should be made of maple, measuring about ten 
inches and weighing not more than six ounces, But if an unrolled, 
unclipt field is used, where the inequalities of surface, rank grass 
and the like destroy the smoothness, the balls should measure not 
less than twelve inches in circumference, and be made of some 
heavier wood than maple, for the heavier and larger the ball, the 
more certain will be its course over uneven ground. Lignumvite 
is now used for the highest-priced sets by the manufacturers, princi- 
pally, we think, on account of the brilliant polish this wood takes, 
but it is not only too heavy, it is too brittle and liable to fracture. 
The best wood fora heavy ball is apple, where it can be secured 
well seasoned: for light mallets, ash should be used, and for the 
heavier sort, boxwood. 

One of the principal annoyances occurring in the game, and 
which gives rise to a large number of disputes among players, is 
technically known as “Play out of Turn.” Upon almost every 
croquet ground there will be found those individuals who are by 
nature mysteriously gifted with stupidity in a larger and more pro- 
voking degree than any of the human species ever found off of it. 
They are the nightmares of croquet, visiting with splenetic horrors 
skilful, careful players, often rendering their superbest strokes of no 
avail, To get rid of them entirely is impossible, yet we think we 
can suggest a very simple device to mitigate the evils of their 
blundering forgetfulness. We long ago concluded that timé and 
expense were both wasted in painting the rings around the top of 
the posts and in giving similar colors to the balls, For the purpose 
of preventing misplay they are in any case utterly useless; for in 
the middle of an exciting game of croquet, in the centre of the 
field, plafers cannot be constantly running to the posts to ascertain 
the number of their color there indicated, nor can the mysteriously 
endowed, above referred to, ascertain his color at all from the rings. 
Instead of them and the corresponding hues on the balls, we suggest 
that numbers from 1 to 8, both inclusive, be painted: in large, clear 
figures, with brilliant tints, on the balls, This very simple arrange- 
ment would at once remove all possibility of play out of turn, and 
thereby add to the already great fascination of the game, 
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The mallets are made too long in the handle and too light in the 
body. The handle should never exceed in length two feet four 
inches, and in all cases its weight should be largely in excess of 
that of the ball. Where they are made much lighter, as is fre- 
quently the case, even in the most expensive sets found in the stores, 
they are entirely unreliable and almost worthless. In croquet, as 
in mechanics, the object to be driven should be lighter than the 
object driving. The heads of the mallets, to ensure a certain face 
stroke, should be slightly convex. 

The posts and the bridges should always be painted white. Fre- 
quently when the game draws near to its close, and while half a 
dozen enthusiasts hang expectant on the result of the next few 
strokes of the mallet, the twilight suddenly deepens, and the hoops 
being of some dark hue, closely assimilating with the color of the 
ground, their precise location is rendered uncertain, the game, which 
is one of those that is never lost until it is won, has to be abandoned, 
greatly to the chagrin and discomfort of the players, each one of 
whom was sanguine of his own success in its issue. If, however, 
they are painted white, they can easily be distinguished from the 
green of the turf until the sun has quite gone. Indeed, one of the 
pleasantest games we ever played was on a model ground, smooth 
asa mirror and level as a floor, set with dazzling white bridges, 
long after the sun had gone down, and where the only light afforded 
us was that ofa brilliant harvest moon, Another stronger objection 
to dark-colored bridges is the danger that lurks in them for nea 
sighted people crossing the ground, and for any person who is on it 
after sundown. Many and serious accidents have occurred from 
tripping over them, which would have been avoided had the proper 
color been adopted in their embellishment. 

A croquet set, made of the best materials, of well seasoned wood, 
may be procured from a turner in wood, in any of our cities or 
villages, for from three to five dollars, complete, with the excep- 
tion of the hoops. These may be obtained at any hardware store 
by purchasing one-quarter-inch iron wire, costing but a few cents. 
One yard, bent around a tree to give it proper shape, is all that is 
required for one hoop. The ends should be filed down to a point 
to enable their being the more easily placed in the ground, though 
this is not essential. The implements entire, if obtained in this 
way, will in no case be more than one fourth the cost ofean inferior 
article purchased from the stores. We have, on our own ground, a 
set made for us by a wood turner two years ago, and it has proba- 
bly seen as much service, and received as hard knocks, as any set 
in the country, yet, with the exception of a single mallet cracked, 
it is in perfect condition. The balls are without a flaw, the mallets 
fair faced, and the whole looking as if it might last out our life 
time. The entire cost of this set was five dollars. In the same 
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period, a friend, upon whose ground we occasionally play, has 
purchased three sets at a total cost of forty-five dollars. 

Let us consider now the mooted points of the game. The chief 
of these is, “Shall any but a Rover be permitted to use the loose- 
croquet?” On this point the authorities are about equally divided 
in their decisions. The English writers are almost unanimous in 
confining this stroke to the Rover, while the American critics gener- 
ally allow its use indiscriminately. But upon nearly all the field. 
where we have played, either the players had studied only the 
American writers, or the temptations offered by loose-croquet were 
so great and overpowering that they nearly all united in giving its 
advantages to every one upon the ground after he had passed the 
booby stage of the game. We have tried both principles and given 
it careful attention through many well contested matches, and we 
are compelled to the conclusion that it is advisable that the Rover 
alone should be entitled to the advantages afforded by this play. 
If it is not confined to him exclusively, he is thereby shorn of half 
his power, and of the reward of his skill in being the first to run 
the bridges; and with the loss of these, the great temptation to 
rove is lost. A player who has this privilege granted him before 
running all the hoops, may, by the use of loose-croquet, prolong the 
game to a most tedious length. It only becomes necessary for him 
to pass the first bridge, then to croquet every ball upon the ground, 
use them to put himself in position for the next hoop, run that, and 
again croquet each friend and adversary in turn, only taking care 
to use the last one as a porter to carry him to the mouth of his next 
bridge. This he may continue to do indefinitely if he is a superior 
player; and in the meantime all the others are standing by idle and 
disgusted with the selfishness of a single player. If stupidity or 
selfishness be encouraged by the rules of croquet to thus take 
possession of the field to the exclusion of the rest, the game is 
robbed of its great charm, which is the constant excitement each 
player feels in the frequent recurrence of his turn. On any field 
there is not often more than one player possessing the rudeness 
and skill necessary to follow up such a proceeding, but if it were 
to be adopted by some six or eight participants in a match, they 
would probably all be gray before the issue could be determined. 

Several of the highest of the English authorities, whose opinions 
have been adopted on this side of the water, decide that the Booby 
is to be played from the spot to which it has been struck, and that 
it must not be taken up and played from its origi.1al position, which 
is, say some, a mallet’s length from the starting post, and twelve 
inches, say others. This rule is so evidently pernicious that we 
cannot account for its adoption among intelligent players, yet on 
many fields it is a rule made absolute. A Booby has achieved 
nothing: it cannot croquet, it cannot be croqued. It is only better 
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than the dead ball inasmuch as it has not started. Until it has 
passed the first bridge it has no rights of defence or offence. Yet 
this rule gives it the vitality of disadvantage, and none of advan- 
tage. As a rule it works ill in many ways, but it is especially 
unfair to beginners, They, not knowing from experience how slight 
a blow is necessary to drive the ball to the first hoop, nor how cer- 
tain the aim should be to drive it through, invariably strike the 

all hard and carelessiy, and drive it not only outside of the bridge 
but far beyond it, to one or the other side, at an oblique angle. If 
these tyros are compelled to play the bali from its resting place 
back to within one or two feet of the starting post, they are thrown 
so far behind the more experienced players that there is not the 
remotest possibility of their success in the game. Croquet is meant 
to be in itself so fair, friendly, and harmonizing that whatever rules 
are introduced into it should be made to coincide with its intention. 
But the most objectionable feature of this rule is that it permits a 
skilful player player who has been so unfortunate as to win the 
unpleasant honor of beginning the game, to play his ball in such a 
manner as to drive it close to the mouth of the bridge, in which 
position it cannot be croqued by reason of its boobyhood; in his 
next turn, which he has made by this trick to come after all the 
rest, instes ad of before them, he is enabled to drive it through the 
bridge and with it croquet all the others who had won the toss for 
later play. It may be suggested that this would be unfair and 
dishonorable. But who is to decide whether the ball was knocked 
to the mouth of the bridge by accident or design? And again, in 
croquet, as in trade and war and love, are there not those who 
think all tactics are fair? Our-objection is that a rule should be 
made which encourages unfairness, 

A vile infringement of the rules is what is called the “ push shot.” 
There is but one single authority on the game who sanctions it, yet 
we believe it is the most universally infringed rule of them all. No 
ladies, we believe, regard it, and gentlemen, good players, too, often- 

imes ignore it. By the use of the push shot, a ball may be in a 
lundred instances impelled against an adversary, when a fair blow 
would never so direct it, either by reason of the proximity of an 
obstacle, or the roughness of the ground. Another innocent trick 
the ladies successfully use upon the field is to employ their trailing 
hoops in placing the ball in a more favorable position. These sim- 
ple-minded ones, in whom there is no guile, stand over their ball, 
then, advancing their sumptuous skirts, draw the ball to the spot 
desired. L adics, be honorable, and reform this trick altogether, for 
in most cases you do not need these little helps: you are generally 
better players than the men; you play more frequently than they 
do; besides, your nerves are steadier, and croquet is more the busi- 
ness of life with you than with them. Even in that supreme mo- 
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ment of your triumph, when young Spooneye’s ball is beneath the 
Arab arch of your foot, and you draw above it the shining drapery, 
till delicate foot and dainty ankle glimmer before his eyes, his intro- 
verted gaze is turned toward some unbalanced ledger column or 
over-drawn bank account. Think not, though, that foot or ankle 
has been wasted on him; for, as in a dream he has seen the white 
wings of angels, he has seen dimly the sudden glory of your under- 
standing, and he will remember it, too, longer than nightmare of 
ledger or bank, longer even than his dream of the angels. But 
even young Spooneye has to think of the shop in the most exciting 
game, while you, innocent of the tortuous ways of trade, can give 
your whole sweet soul up to its fascinations. Surely these are ad- 
vantages enough; why, then, take any unfair ones ? 

Croquet is a game capable of displaying in the greatest degree 
the gracefulness of the human figure. But how often are these op- 
portunities lost by the awkwardness of the players in their manner 
of striking the balls. Either they take the mallet in both hands, as 
if to emulate the quarrymen wielding their sledge hammers at Sing- | 
Sing, or they bend double above the balls, their noses almost in 
contact with the ground, These practices are not only ungrace- 
ful, but they destroy every chance for precise play. A successful 
stroke with the mailet held in both hands is no more possible 
than a successful defence of the wickets would be in cricket with 
the bat in one hand. In croquet, the right hand alone should hold 
the mallet, the handle being lightly and firmly held in the palm, 
with the dexter finger held closely along it to direct the stroke, 
Only in this way can the player have entire control of the imple- 
ment, or feel secure to achieve success, His position when in the 
act of striking should be nearly erect; he should not stand over the 
ball, but by the side of it, and the arm should have the precise 
swing of a pendulum. ‘ 

There is, we believe, in none of the books a rule against a player 
directing a partner how to play his ball; yet there should be such 
a rule, for frequently, in every game, a player is called upon by a 
partner to “give a sight” upon the ball he desires to croquet. 
Thereupon the person called on stands in, or places his mallet-han- 
dle on a line with it,tand the stroke is successfully made. This is 
precisely the same thing as telling a friend what card to play after 
you have seen his opponent’s hand, or, as you lean over his chair, 
make a happy move for him in draughts when you have detected 
a damaging combination, which he has not. Each player should 
make his own play, undirected by another, : 

We feel obliged to differ from the weightiest of the authorities as 
to whether a ball that has been struck through a hoop, and which, 
from the unevenness of the ground, has rolled back again, has 
passed the bridge. They decide that the ball has not passed. Why 
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has it not? They admit it was knocked through by a fair blow. 
How can it be through and not pass the bridge? It was struck 
through by the player’s skill. That it rolled back again was no 
fault of his, but of the ground. Why should he be held responsi- 
ble for that with which he has nothing to do, cannot avoid, and 
why for that which he cannot avoid should he be made the loser? 

An especial annoyance to which all players are subject, is the 
constant impertinent interference of mere lookers-on of the game. 
These pests, often the best-intentioned people in the world, stand 
about, often, indeed, upon the ground, advising now one player and 
then another as to the manner of his play. It is not only intrusive 
and impolite, for inasmuch as it distracts the player’s attention and 
interferes with certainty of aim, it is unfair. 

The question is often asked what number of players should en- 
gage ina game? Four persons make the best complement, and if 
there are two ladies, a gentleman and lady playing as partners, so 
much the better. Six players, three on a side, are not too many 
for an agreeable game, but we give the preference to the smaller 
number. Eight is the number generally recommended by the 
books and implement makers, but it is ill-advised, not only on ac- 
count of its prolonging the game to a dreary length, but because 
it sets the periods between the turns of the players too far apart. 
At the sea-side, or at any Summer resort, where there are many 
contestants for the mallets and balls, if two full sets are provided, 
sixteen persons in parties of four can play the most fascinating 
game possible in croquet. 

As we write these last lines we look from our library window 
upon a broad lawn, dotted with the implements of the game. 
Some gayly dressed children idly knock the balls about while our 
guests, the adepts and devotees of croquet, dress for dinner. Their 
light buoyant steps echo along the halls and on the stairs. Their 
voices, flung down from stairway and gallery, are full of merry 
quips, of laughter, of a keen enjoyment of life. Above our old 
house by the sea some apple trees wave their branches and fret 
themselves; their ripening fruits tell of advancing Summer, the 
season dear to youth, to old age too, for in it both live most out of 
doors, where the birds sing, the waters flow, the trees blossom, and 
nature comes closest to man, tenderly lifting him nearer to the 
Giver of all bounties. Let us be grateful for the pleasant Summer 
and all it brings us, and if croquet helps us to a better appreciation 
of nature by seducing us to breathe its pure, blossom-laden air, let 
usshave unlimited croquet. 


L. Cuarxe Davis. 
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URGLARY of the good, old-fashioned, Jack-Sheppard school 
has almost gone out of date. The modern, new-fangled, 
patent safes, double-barred locks and bolts, the safety-deposit compa- 
nies, and other obstacles which have been thrown in the way of 
burglars, render the pursuit of that profession more darfgerous than 
lucrative. Other means by which to obtain other people’s property 
by force have come in vogue, and the “jimmy” and “ dark-lantern ” 
professors are considered behind the age. There are, nevertheless, 
still a very considerable number of professional burglars on the 
“Sheppard lay,” as it is termed, who enter buildings by force, and 
forcibly break into safes or other places where valuables are kept. 
They are organized into gangs, each gang consisting of three or 
four members, and among these will almost always be found an “* 
Englishman, who is the ruling spirit. In these days of numerous 
policemen and vigilant night watchmen, it requires a degree of en- 
ergy, intelligence, strategy and patience to accomplish a remunera- 
tive burglary, which is found in but comparatively few individuals. 
Plenty there are who will smash a door or break a window for the 
purpose of stealing’a case of boots, an armful of dry goods, or sim- 
ilar small amounts; but the number of those who plan and execute 
the bold and extensive burglaries which occasionally startle the 
community and destroy confidence in iron safes and vaults of solid 
masonry, is exceedingly limited. The burglars who do this work— 
the bank burglars—make a specialty of that particular branch of 
the profession, and would feel insulted if classed among ordinary 
house-breakers, As experience, patience and superior intelligence 
are required to insure success in this branch, it follows that the old- 
est and most skilful workers in the profession are among them. 

The celebrated Concord Bank robbery, perpetrated but a few 
months ago, will serve to show one of the modes by which felonies 
of this character are committed. A gang of four burglars, residing 
in New York, ranking as “A 1” on the records in the detective 
office, and of which an Englishman was the chief, were idly watch- 
ing for a remunerative opening. This bank had long been “ spotted” 
by them as an institution offering peculiar inducements for business 
transactions, and they resolved to open an account with it. ’ 

A shrewd young Englishman belonging to the gang was accord- 
ingly dispatched to Concord for the purpose of reconnoitring the 
premises. Arriving there, he put up at the best hotel in the place, 
registering himself by a convenient alias, and assumed all the airs 
of a “distinguished arrival.” He remained in the place over a 
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week, during which time he contrived to have some business at the 
bank, and visited it several times. During these visits, he not only 
took a thorough survey of the premises, but managed to secure wax 
impressions of the locks to the doors, and also to the safe. Return- 
ing to New York, another of the gang, skilled in such matters, 
manufactured from these wax impressions a set of skeleton keys, 
which, provided they fitted the various locks, would give the bur- 
glars access to the very heart of the money vault. By the time 
everything was in readiness, a month had been consumed and up- 
ward of $1,000 expended by the gang on the enterprise. 

On a certain day, their arrangements having been all completed, 
the four burglars started for Concord. When within fifteen miles 
of their destination they left the train, and hiring private convey- 
ance, drove to Concord by different routes, reaching there after 
dark. Proceeding directly to the bank, the skeleton keys were 
brought into requisition, and the outer door soon yielded to their 
application. Two of the burglars then entered the bank, while the 
others remained on guard outside to give warning in case of the 
approach of any inquisitive person, The skeleton keys worked 
admirably, a few passes of a file only being required to make them 
fit the locks for which they were intended, The vaults were soon 
reached and entered, when the money and securities of the value 
of half a million of dollars were at the disposal of the enterprising 
“screwsmen,” as those who work with skeleton keys are styled. 
This “swag” secured, the burglars departed, closing and locking 
all doors behind them, and leaving everything, to all appearances, 
undisturbed. Private conveyances were again brought into requi- 
sition, and the burglars, each for himself, left Concord, and did not 
meet again until after their arrival in New York. 

The actual time consumed in “cracking” this Concord “ crib 
did not exceed one hour. So perfect were all the arrangements, and 
so quietly and skilfully was it done that for a long time after it was 
discovered, the impression prevailed that it was perpetrated by 
residents of the place who were familiar with the premises. The 
successful burglars immediately disposed of the available funds 
they had secured, but the securities were not so easily negotiated. 
Expert detectives were at once engaged to trace up the stolen 
property, and a large reward was offered for its recovery. The 
officers soon succeeded in ascertaining to a moral certainty who 
were the perpetrators of the burglary, but could get no legal proof. 
The only thing left for them to do was to negotiate for the return 
of the securities. An agent of the burglars and the detectives, at 
the instigation of the bank officers, eventually made an arrange- 
ment by which the bank recovered its securities and the purloiners 
of them were made the richer by a bonus of several thousand dollars, 

While skeleton keys are the main reliance of burglars in the 
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prosecution of their nefarious designs, theng are locks which refuse 
to yield to these shadowy appliances. Some inventive Yankee con- 
cocted a lock for safes and vaults which has no keyhole —or if it 
has one it is not to be found by the uninitiated. Of course such 
absurd locks as these cannot be “screwed” with skeleton keys nor 
“puffed” with gunpowder. But burglars are not to be outgener- 
alled by even the cutest Yankee. To overcome these no-keyholed 
and other obstinate locks, they have invented what they term a 
“hydraulic ram,” by means of which they can extemporize unlim- 
ited keyholes in the most obdurate safe. This is an instrument of 
fifteen or twenty tons power, constructed so lightly as to be easily 
handled by two men. It is supplied with a small bit, for boring 
through iron, 4nd a powerful screw. A hole having been drilled 
in the safe, a strong steel plate, provided with a female screw, is 
then, by means of clamps, fastened over it, forming a solid shoulder 
for the screw which is to do the work required. The screw having 
been inserted in the plate, the power is applied, the screw gradually 
works its way from the front to the back of the safe, presses 
against the heavy plates which it finds there until, by the continued 
working of the machine, the safe is burst asunder, and its contents 
subject to the caprice of the burglars, 

Another means of opening an obstinate lock is by the use of 
gunpowder, which, having been poured into the keyhole, is ignited 
by means of a slow match. The explosion usually bursts the lock, 
to the great delight of the burglars, and occasionally it brings a 
policeman to the scene, which is not so pleasant for the “ Peter- 
puffers.” All safes are called “ Peters,” and those who explode 
them with gunpowder are called “ Peter-puffers.” 

Bank burglars are the é/ite of the profession, and flo not associate 
to any great extent with ordinary housebreakers and rough work- 
ers. They are lithe, active men, taking pride in their profession, 
and sparing no pains to secure a successful issue to their enterprises. 
A gang of them will keep together for years, operating wherever a 
good opportunity offers, frequently travelling thousands of miles 
to “crack a crib” that promises well. They set little value on 
time, but having once resolved to rob a certain place, they will 
watch it for months, if necessary, until the proper moment arrives 
for the blow to be struck. They are exceedingly wary and fertile 
in invention. When the ordinary means of executing their burgla- 
rious designs fail, they resort to strategy. 

A gang of these burglars desiring to reach the vaults of a bank 
in this city, and their keys having failed to give them access to it, 
they rented the adjoining premises and set up a clothing store, re- 
ceiving their stock in trade as a temporary loan from a receiver of 
stolen goods. For three months they carried on an apparently le- 
gitimate business. At the end of that time it was discovered one 
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morning that the bankgad been robbed to the amount of several 
hundred thousand dollars. An investigation revealed the fact that 
the apparently innocent clothing dealers had run a tunnel under- 
neath the intervening walls from their premises to the basement of 
the bank building, and by this means had reached the vault. The 
locks to this had then been blown open with gunpowder, the valua- 
bles secured, and a retreat effected by way of the tunnel. The 
goods had also been removed from the clothing store, and the wily 
dealers had fled, leaving no trace behind save the tunnel they had 
excavated, and which they could not carry with them conveniently. 

Burglars who succeed in effecting these extensive robberies run 
but little risk of being prosecuted even if they are found out, for 
the simple reason that the pecuniary loss which their conviction 
would entail upon their victims would be too great. A compro- 
mise is, therefore, usually effected, by which, for a good, round 
bonus, the burglars surrender such valuable papers or securities as 
they cannot readily dispose of in any other manner. ‘This is com- 
pounding a felony, certainly, an offence for which the condoner 
might be imprisoned. But who is there among us willing to sacri- 
fice his fortune for the sake of sending a thief to State prison? 
This class of burglars when caught in the act of committing their 
depredations do not hesitate to use, with deadly intent, the weapons 
with which they are always provided. When once entered upon 
an undertaking they would not scruple at murder to ensure success, 
Yet the most trivial cireumstance—the barking of a dog or an un- 
expected light displayed at a window—will deter them for the 
time from commencing their enterprise. 

Housebreakers are a distinct class of depredators, differing essen- 
tially from bank burglars. They are mostly young Irishmen, rough 
and uneducated, too lazy to earn an honest living, and possess bru- 
tal instincts and vagabond habits. These “rough workers,” as 
they are termed, spend but little time in preparing for their nefari- 
ous transactions, but will dash haphazard at a store or dwelling, 
breaking and smashing as circumstances require. They possess 
little of that skill and delicacy which characterize the bank burg- 
lars. Sometimes a gang take the trouble to make arrangements 
for the robbery of a store that promises to pay well, but usually 
they depend upon the observations they have made while loitering 
about the streets. Beyond ascertaining the best mode of getting 
in and out, they pay little attention to the premises they propose 
to despoil, trusting to luck for all the rest. If it be a store upon 
which their covetous eyes have fallen,:one of their number will 
watch it for a day or two to learn the habits of the occupants. 
Then at night the gang will proceed to the place and open a door 
with skeleton keys, or with a short crowbar, called a “jimmy,” pry 
open a shutter and thus obtain an entrance. Once inside, to fill a 
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bag with rich silks, laces or other goods, occupies but a few mo- 
ments. Confederates watch outside to give the alarm if danger 
threatens. When the desired plunder has been secured, word is 
passed to those outside to that effect, a wagon dashes out of a side 
street, the “swag” is thrown in, the wagon drives off, and the 
burglars depart in different directions. 

Burglars always, if possible, avoid carrying their plunder through 
the streets at night. Policemen are naturally suspicious, and in- 
clined to be inquisitive. Many a professor of the “ jimmy school,” 
on being halted by an officer, has preferred to drop his “swag,” 
and run away to answering the official’s impertinent questions, In 
this city, where it is required of every policeman while walking his 
beat at night, to try every door on his post at least twice, to ex- 
amine carefully each house, to peer into basements, and to explore 
backyards and alleyways, it requires considerable strategy and 
Jinesse to commit an extensive burglary. To break into a place is 
easy enough; to get out again and carry off a large amount of 
property belonging to somebody else, without being caught at it, is 
a feat more difficult of accomplishment. Policemen who have a 
proper regard for their $1,200 a year are compelled to be vigilant. 
Should a burglary be committed upon the post, for the safety of 
which any one of them is responsible, the officer is forthwith ar- 
raigned for trial before the Police Commissioners, charged with neg- 
lect of duty in not knowing something about the robbery, and his 
position and salary are at once placed in jeopardy. 

It has transpired in several instances at these trials of policemen 
that a spy, acting with a gang of burglars, had followed him over 
his entire beat, and no sooner had he passed a given point than the 
burglars broke into the premises, the doors of which the officer had 
just tried and found secure. Before he would get around to the 
place again the deed had been accomplished, and the birds of prey 
were flown. A few weeks since an officer saw a man at night 
trying to force open a store window. On the approach of the offi- 
cer he fled, through several back-yards, clambering over three or 
four fences which he encountered, and paying no attention to the 
officer’s orders for him to halt, At length the officer fired two 
shots at him from his revolver, both of which took effect in the 
body of the fugitive, and brought him to the ground, When the 
officer came up to him he found he was mortally wounded. He 
lived long enough, however, to admit that he was a burglar by pro- 
fession, that he had served one term in the Penitentiary, and jus- 
tified the officer in killing him. Another, who was detected in the 
act of “puffing a Peter” in a wholesale drygoods store, rather than 
be taken by the officers, ascended to the roof of the four story 
building, and deliberately jumped to the pavement below. He was 
taken up in a horribly mangled condition, alive but unconscious, 
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and conveyed to the hospital. When consciousnessweturned, he 
refused to give his name or any account of himself, except that he 
had but recently arrived in the city, having been in prison in 
another State previously.. After his death, which occurred within 
a week, it was ascertained that he was the only brother of one ot 
our prominent city officials. 

A favorite ruse of housebreakers is to break out of a place in- 
stead of into it. This is done by one of the gang contriving, dur- 
ing the business hours of the day, to secrete himself in some snug 
corner of the premises, and at a given signal at night to open the 
way for his confederates to enter. The opportunities for practicing 
this species of burglary, though comparatively few, do sometimes 
occur, 

There are in all large cities great numbers of juvenile vagabonds 
who are ready to commit any species of crime, from pilfering apples 
from a street stand to highway robbery. The tenement houses of 
New York, occupied by the offscourings of the four quarters of the 
globe, are especially prolific of these young depredators. Many of 
these are expert housebreakers, who bestow their attention more 
particularly upon dwellings which are temporarily bereft of occu- 
pants or which are in course of erection. They are organized into 
gangs of from six to ten, the ages of the members of each gang 
ranging from seven to eighteen years. They are the boys who 
loiter about the street corners, shabbily dressed, swearing, drink- 
ing, scuffling, and insulting passers in the daytime, and in the even- 
ing performing their more criminal work. The gangs are organ- 
ized to “work” particular neighborhoods, and they speedily be- 
come familiar with every dwelling house, store, manufactory and 
workshop in their district. 

Their richest harvest is made in the summer, when vacant houses 
are to be found in every block. A gang of juveniles having anx- 
iously watched the Summer flitting from the houses in the district 
of which it has burglarious charge, prepare to “go through” the 
dwellings of the absentees. Armed with skeleton keys and other 
implements of their trade, the juveniles assemble at night by in- 
stalments in the vicinity of the house selected for initiating their 
enterprise. If the skeleton keys obtain them admission well and 
good; if not they resort to the back-yard, where they are less lia- 
ble to be observed. They are sure to gain an entrance in some 
way—by forcing shutters, or breaking windows, or climbing fences 
and walls to the second story windows. Sometimes the smallest 
of their number is crowded through a fan-light or transom win- 
dow, or shoved down the coal-hole; one of them once inside, the 
doors are opened for the remainder. The house in their possession, 
they ransack it from top to bottom, carrying off such “swag” as 
they desire, and in some instances returning night after night. 
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Two Summers ago a policeman, while on his post at night near 
St. John’s Park, saw a light shining through the shutters of a dwell- 
ing-house, which he knew to have been closed by its owner while he 
rusticated with his family at the sea-shore. The officer obtained 
assistance, took the responsibility of forcing the door, and proceeded 
to an investigation of the premises. In the dining-room everythmg 
was found in the greatest disorder. A table, loaded with dishes and 
the remains of a hearty meal, occupied the centre of the room, 
while the floor was covered with broken trunks, wearing apparel, 
and a conglomerate mass of household goods. From cellar to 
garret the house had been rummaged, while on the roof three 
juvenile thieves were discovered hiding behind the chimneys. It 
was ascertained that these boys, the oldest of whom was scarcely 
sixteen, belonged to a gang consisting of seven, and that for two 
weeks they had made this house their headquarters. Two other 
houses in the same block being vacant, they had entered them by 
passing over the roofs of the intervening dwellings and forcing the 
scuttles, These two houses were found to have been robbed in a 
manner similar to the first. Whatever plunder they fancied, had 
been taken away and converted into cash through the medium of 
those receivers of stolen goods, who find a profit in anything, from 
a penny whistle to a grand piano, 

Every professional burglar of mature age has a mistress, aud she 
not unfrequently contributes to the general fund by her dexterity 
in criminal pursuits. Some of them are pickpockets, others shop- 
lifters, and others are of that still more degraded class to whom 
virtue and chastity are unknown. More frequently they are the 
deceived victims of their lovers, taken from among the poor work- 
ing-girls of our large manufactories. Sometimes the burglar finds 
his sweetheart among the nurses or the chambermaids, who serve 
so innocently in the home circle, and often, when Bridget says her 
“cousin” is visiting in the kitchen, she would speak more correctly 
were she to say that her burglarious lover was taking observations 
preparatory to paying your domicile a nocturnal visit, with a “sin- 
gle eye” to the spoons. Burglars’ mistresses frequently render val- 
uable assistance to their lords by disposing of their stolen property. 
Women are naturally shrewd at a bargain, and a pretty “moll” 
will wheedle out of the receiver a better price for goods than could 
the burglar himself. Sometimes they are used to “pipe” a place, 
the robbery of which is contemplated, to ascertain the habits and. 
customs of the occupants of the premises, The female sex is not 
generally considered equal to the responsibility of keeping a secret, 
but a burglar’s “moll” will suffer almost any punishment rather 
than betray the gang to which she and her lover belong. Jealousy 
will sometimes cause them to do this, but when it does repentance 
speedily follows the betrayal, and the woman will then contradict 
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herself to such an extent as to deprive her testimony of all weight. 
Burglars are, as a rule, brutal in their instincts, and consequently 
rough in their treatment of the women who are so devoted to them. 
These women are often faithful to their lovers, but the lovers are 
always inconstancy personified. 

Several years ago, at a little town near Providence, Rhode Island, 
the captain of a schooner quarrelled with his wife in such a public 
manner as to be overheard by his neighbors. A few hours later, 
he hastily proceeded to Providence, went on board of his schooner, 
and sailed for Virginia. Previous to sailing upon his voyage, he 
purchased in Providence two barrels of lime. Two days later, 
some children gathering berries in the woods near the captain’s 
house were attracted by the singular movements of a dog which ac- 
companied them, On proceeding to the spot where he was barking 
violently and scratching up the earth, they were horrified at discov- 
ering the dead body of a woman partially covered with dirt and 
lime. The frightened children soon alarmed the neighborhood, and 
some gentlemen, visiting the place indicated, removed the body 
from the ground and cleared it of the lime, which had evidently 
been sprinkled over it for the purpose of hastening decomposition. 
The body was identified as that of the captain’s wife, her mother 
and sister swearing positively to certain peculiar marks upon it. 
There was no doubt but the women had been foully murdered, and, 
under the circumstances, it was natural that the husband should be 
suspected of the crime. Efforts were made at once to secure his 
arrest, and the police authorities of New York having been notified 
by telegraph, the captain was apprehended on board his own 
schooner in the Lower Bay. He was taken immediately to his 
home, and there committed to prison, charged with the murder of 
his, wife. While he admitted having quarrelled with her, and 
having departed hastily thereafter, he denied all knowledge of the 
manner by which she met her death. He was formally indicted by 
the grand jury at its session, the circumstance of his having pur- 
chased two barrels of lime in Providence, and lime being found 
upon the body, weighing heavily against him. 

After having been in prison a number of weeks, the release of 
the unfortunate captain was effected in a manner quite as astound- 
ing as it was unexpected. This was nothing less than the return, 
in propria persona, of the woman who was supposed to have been 
murdered—the, captain’s flesh-and-blood wife. The mother and sis- 
ter who had so positively identified the body of the murdered 
woman as that of their relative were as much astounded as re- 
joiced, the neighbors were nonplussed, and the captive captain was 
delighted at being once more restored to liberty. The woman ex- 
plained, her disappearance by saying that, immediately after the 
quarrel with her husband and his flight, she had departed on a visit 
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to some friends in New Hampshire, and had not heard the particu- 
lars of her untimely taking off and the arrest of her husband for 
murder. The question then arose, Who was the woman who had 
been so mysteriously murdered, and whose body had been found in 
the woods? After the lapse of five years, this question was satis- 
factorily answered by a noted burglar, who was in the custody of 
the detectives of this city. He stated that the woman whose body 
was found in the woods was the “moll” of an expert English bur- 
glar named Collins, who had since died in State prison. Having 
been irritated beyond endurance by the ill-treatment and incon- 
stancy of her lover, she had, in a moment of passion, threatened to 
betray the gang to which he belonged. As the gang had just at 
that time been engaged in transactions of a more than ordinarily 
serious nature, and fearing that she would keep her word, they had 
effectually silenced her tongue by administering poison to her, from 
the effects of which she died. 

* The frequency with which burglaries are perpetrated, and the 
amount of property feloniously acquired thereby, would naturally 
lead to the belief that the profession is a lucrative one. This is by 
no means the case. In the first place, the market is overstocked 
with burglars, and there is npt sufficient employment for all of 
them. Then the property they may become possessed of cannot 
be disposed of openly, but must be transferred to a receiver, and he 
it is who makes the large profits. A gang of burglars having, for 
instance, robbed a store of ten or fifteen thousand dollars’ worth 
of silks in a single night, would seem to have done a profitable 
business. But these goods must be converted into cash, and this 
can only be done “at an immense sacrifice.” Of course the police 
are looking for those same goods, and consequently they cannot be 
offered in this market. They are therefore turned over to a receiver, 
who will probably give the burglars two or three thousand dollars 
for the entire lot. Burglars, in thus disposing of their plunder, do 
not consider so much the value of the goods as they do the time, 
trouble and expense they have been to in getting them, and the 
difficulty in disposing of them. The receiver, having purchased 
such a lot of goods, ships them to his agents in different cities, 
where they will soon after be seen placarded “just received from 
auction,” or “immense reduction in silk goods.” Large quantities 
of burglars’ “swag” are disposed of at auction by wholly innocent 
persons, who receive them from distant cities, with orders to sell. 
Burglars find no difficulty in disposing of whatever they accumu- 
late, there being receivers who are ready to purchase anything, 
from a jack-knife to Government securities; but where the goods 
offered are likely to occasion trouble in converting into cash, the 
burglar must be content to accept whatever the receiver may offer. 

Cuirrorp Tuompson, 
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BOUT the year 1808, there came from Switzerland to America 
a man of unusual abilities and eccentric character, all whose 
energies were devoted to the achievement of a noble purpose. This 
Swiss was a profound scholar, a deep and original thinker, a 
thorough philosopher, and a sincere, earnest, honest man. His name 
was Joseph Neef, and his purpose was to found and preside over 
an academy for the instruction of American youth, according to the 
principles and methods of his own master and friend, Pestallozzi. 

Joseph Neef, at the period-of his arrival in this country, was in 
the prime of a vigorous manhood; in years some six-and-thirty, 
firm-knit, sinewy, compact of frame, with a bright, dark eye, and 
close-cut, coal-black hair, the figure and gait of a well-drilled, grace- 
ful soldier, the face of a Roman Tribune, the mind of a sage, and 
the heart of a child. Certain circumstances caused him to select 
Philadelphia as the scene of his first efforts, and in the immediate 
neighborhood of that city he opened his school, about two years 
after his arrival. 

These two years, Mr. Neef had employed in studying the lan- 
guage of the country whose sons he came to teach, and with such 
apt diligence and success did he pursue this study, that, though 
utterly ignorant of the English tongue when he left his native Alps, 
he wrote and published a small volume in that language, within 
these two years, being wholly unaided therein, even by a reader of 
proofs. This volume was a small duodecimo of less than two hun- 
dred pages, and contained a complete though succinct sketch of his 
system of education, intended for the consideration of those he de- 
sired to benefit through their children. The style of this treatise 
was quaint and naif, often a little stiff or stilted, Germanesque here 
and there in the turn of an expression, but faultless, nevertheless, 
in its grammatical construction, clear and forcible in its conveyance 
of idea, and not without an occasional sparkle of sentiment, and a 
dash of dry humor in the current of its philosophy. 

There are but few copies of this queer little book extant now, I 
fancy ; but I possess one, through the kindness of a kinsman who 
was himself a pupil and friend of Mr. Neef. A few extracts from 
its pages will not, I think, be found stale, flat, or unprofitable to the 
reader. 

Let us begin with the title-page, which is quite characteristic, 
Thus it runs: 


SKETCH OF A PLAN AND METHOD oF EDUCATION, FOUNDED ON AN ANAL- 
Ysis OF THE HUMAN FACULTIES AND NATURAL REASON, SUITABLE FOR 
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THE OFFSPRING OF A FREE PEOPLE, AND FOR ALL RATIONAL BEINGS. 
By JosErpH Neer, [formerly a.coadjuter of Pestallozzi, at his school nesr 
Berne in Switzerland.] Philadelphia: Printed for the Author. 1808. 


The six pages following are introductory to the “Plan or Meth- 
od,” and consist, mainly, of a brief notice of the author’s “ coadju- 
tor,” Pestallozzi, and a still briefer explanation of the causes which 
led Mr. Neef to choose this country as the field of his own labors, 
He begins, however, with the laying down of a few general princi- 
ples of morality, which, he says, are self-evident, and which are 
chiefly worthy of remark from their manner of expression ; for in- 
stance: 

Man is essentially an active and sociable being. The effects of one man’s 
activity must necessarily affect his fellow-man: a perfect neutrality they cannot 
preserve. If they do not benefit, thay must needs harm one another. 

The man of refined morality feels it to be his duty not solely to be good, but 
also to inquire in what situation and through what means he may be able to 
produce the greatest sum of good to his fellow-creatures. 


Hence, proceeding to a personal application of these principles, 
Mr. Neef continues thus: 


It is my ambition and duty to become a useful member of society. The 
education of children, and rearing of vegetables, are the only occupations for 
which I feel any aptitude. I. have therefore seriously inquired in which of 
these two spheres of activity I should produce the greatest advantage to the 
society of which I am become a member, whether by clearing and tilling some 
secluded spot of land, or by cultivating the pretty bewildered field of education. 
After mature examination, I became fully convinced that in the latter capacity 
my faculties will be more likely to be beneficial to my fellow-creatures. These 
are my reasons for appearing as a teacher, or, rather, educator. 


The system of education which Neef sought to introduce, and 
which was, with some modifications, that of his master, Pestallozzi, 
was essentially an oral and objective one, his manner of teaching 
as novel as it was peculiar, and subversive of all the conventional 
rules and methods of instruction then, or since, in vogue in this 
country. He says: 

All possible knowledge which we shall in any way be able to derive from our 
own senses and immediate sensations, shall be exclusively derived from them. 
The second source to which we shall next resort—but on!y in those cases where 
the first will be absolutely inaccessible—shall be our memory ; our third resource 
shall be analogy. Human evidence shall not be neglected ; but we sliall only 
have recourse to it when all the foregoing means prove insufficient and un- 
successful. 

Books, therefore, shall be the last fountain from which we shall endeavor to 
draw our knowledge. I may expect that a great part of the learned world will 
rise against me; that many enlightened pedagogues will not hesitate to pro- 
rors. a a barbarian ; but that for myself, it would be idle to combat their in- 


veterate prejudices. But I cannot wholly avoid them ; and, to tell the simple 
truth, I do not care for them. 

It is irrevocably determined and decided that my pupils shall pry into no 
book, turn over no book, read no book, till they are able not only to comprehend 
what they are to read, but also to distinguish, perfectly well, good from bad, 
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truth from falsehood, reality from chimera, and probabilities from absurdities. 
God’s beauteous and prolific creation, all nature, shall be their book, and facts 
their instructors. As soon as they shall have reached the necessary maturity, 
then, and only then, they shall read; then their reading will be really useful, 
and both instructive and pleasing to them. 

It may be thought that Mr. Neef would find some difficulty in 
preventing his pupils from “ prying into books,” even though they 
formed no part of his curriculum. But he had a very simple method 
of forestalling this possible literary proclivity. Beside the fact 
that he permitted no books in his school save such as he furnished 
those scholars who had reached the “necessary maturity,” he pre- 
cluded any furtive and premature perusings by keeping the younger 
pupils blissfully ignorant of the art of reading until their minds 
were properly disciplined and prepaged to receive and use this dan- 
gerous power. 

Writing was, in Mr, Neef’s system, taught before reading; or 
rather, to refer to our schoolmaster’s own quaint exposition: 


That I shall initiate my pupils in this most useful and invaluable art, is a 
matter of course; and if I confined myself to tell my readers that we shall 
learn to write and to read, it would perhaps look as a jeer, and at any rate not 
very interesting to them; but the when and how will perhaps be so. As soon 
as I find that my pupils, through their above explained drawing exercises, have 
acquired a competent ability to seize and imitate the complicated figures of our 
alphabetical letters, they shall begin to write. Our alphabetical letters are not 
plain nor simple figures, as, according to my opinion, they should be. Our 
geometrical drawing is evidently simpler, plainer and less complicated than our 
alphabetical ; therefore the former must by all means precede the latter, unless 
Pestallozzi’s system be a perfect chimera. 

“ Be it so, Mr. Schoolmaster (says the reader). But either you have sworn to 
overthrow the whole existing order of things, or you have forgotten that your 
children can neither read, nor even spell; that they do not yet know a single 
letter of the alphabet. Or perhaps you mean they shall write before they can 
read or spell?” 

To this question, I shall reply by another: Do you think, sir, that Cadmus 
could spell and read before he began to write? 

“ Most assuredly.” 

Well, sir, but, as you know so much about this matter, you must, to be sure, 
also know in what horn-books, primers, spelling and reading-books he learned 
to spell and read ; and, in this case, I crave you to be so kind as to supply me 
with a catalogue of the aforesaid books, to the end that I may procure them for 
the use of my own pupils. What! do you hesitate, sir? Ah, you perhaps be- 
gin to be aware that, before men could have books, it was necessary to write 
them ; that, in spite of your “ most assuredly,” it might be not quite impossible 
that Cadmus could neither spell nor read when he undertock to write ; and that, 
finally, far from overturning the natural order of things, my sc!seme might 
even have a direct tendency to restore it. The inventor of the writing art 
wrote before he read ; and 8o shall we. Reading is but a consequence of writing, 
and therefore my pupils shall learn to write before they learn to read ; or, rather, 
they shall do both at the same time. 


Very much in the above fashion does Mr. Neef continue to argue 
in favor of a rettrn to primitive principles and methods in all the 
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departments of learning. Grammar he will teach without a gram- 
mar; for, says he, “what grammars, pray, did the grammarian 
study who undertook to write the first grammar? . ... I 
mean that my pupils shall compose their own grammar.” 

The great truths of ethics or morals he will have his scholars 
thoroughly familiar with, but not through the medium of any sys- 
temic “dogmas,” “symbols” or “catechisms” heretofore estab- 
lished. “Do not imagine, reader,” he cries, “that this moral in- 
struction of mine will in any way resemble the ingenious method 
which has universally prevailed. . . . Those sublime truths my 
pupils will not learn from me; they will, they shall, discover them 
of themselves, Iam wrong: they shall find them in themselves, My 
whole task will consist in aiding them to unfold, to develop their 
own ideas, and in supplying them with the corresponding words 
which may express their ideas.” ' 

In a similarly quaint and novel manner Mr. Neef proceeds to ex- 
hibit his mqdus operandi in each department of instruction, hold- 
ing imaginary dialogues here and there, with a fancied,reader or 
caviller, under the titles of “ Mr. Old School,” “ Zoilus,” “ Doctor 
Sapientiw,” and the like, and giving detailed sketches of recitations 
and lessons between master and pupil by way of illustration. 

The Pestallozian is a champion of physical exercises, gymnastics, 
and military evolutions. His pupils shall be encouraged, so far as 
reason will permit, in all displays of bodily vigor and adroitness, 
“They shall run, jump, climb, slide, skate, bathe, swim, just as 
much as they please.” They shall also be thoroughly drilled, and 
taught, practically, the use and care of small arms and artillery; 
“and this is not all; powder and lead will be procured, cartridges 
made, and by a daily exercise of shooting at marks, we shall be- 
come the best marksmen in the whole Union.” They shall also 
learn the art of constructing and defending entrenchments and re- 
doubts. In the study of foreign languages, living or dead, Mr. 
Neef equally sets at naught all the conventional methods, and after 
not unsuccessfully pointing out and laughing at their inconsisten- 
cies, propounds the Pestallozian plan in his usual eccentric way. 
But the explanation is foo long for reproduction here. He dis- 
penses, however, with the use of grammars and all other class 
books, just as in teaching music he dispenses with notes. 

For, “ Query,” says he, “do you believe the first singer learned 
to sing by notes ?” ' 

It must be borne in mind, however, that Mr. Neef does not dis- 
card these things altogether. He merely refuses to regard them 
as ends of education. 

In the course of his concluding chapter, our schoolmaster apolo- 
gizes, somewhat needlessly, for his want of familiarity with our 
language, which, he thinks, may have made his book “appear a 
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very unintelligible jargon,” without coherence or connection; bar- 
barous in its English, “teeming with Germanisms, Gallicisms, sole- 
cisms .nd barbarisms.” “Had Mother Nature,” he says, “ pleased 
to treat me less step-motherly in dispensing her gifts, the seven 
months of study which I devoted to your language would, no 
doubt, have enabled me to produce something better. But this 
neglect of hers is not my fault: I shall, therefore, say not one single 
word more about it.” , 

“ Well, then,” continues the genial philosopher and pedagogue, 
“father or mother, have you got any hobble-de-hoy, gay, full of 
tricks, very nettlesome, inquisitive, sprightly, smart, bristling, teaz- 
ing little fellow, every moment putting your patience to the test ? 
This is just what I want! . . . It would be next to insulting 
the good sense of my readers, should I attempt to tell them upon 
what footing I shall be with my pupils, for now they know enough 
of me and my system to perceive that the grave, doctorial, magis- 
terial and dictatorial tone will never insult their ears; that they 
shall propably never hear of a cat-o’-nine-tails; that I shall be 
nothing else but their friend and guide, their school-fellow, play- 
fellow and messmate.” 

And he closes his volume in the following simple and touching 
manner : 

Should my project of forming my own school miscarry, then the director of 
some already-established seminary will, perhaps, please to accept my service ; 
and if this should not be the case, I shall, in all likelihood, find out some re- 
mote, obscure village whose hardy youth want a schoolmast.r. Hear it, ye 
men of the world! To become an obscure, useful, country schoolmast:-r, is the 
highest pitch of my worldly ambition! 

With such views and principles, Joseph Neef established his 
school, about 1809 or 1810, at a spot then called the Falls of Schuyl- 
kill, about five miles from the old city of Philadelphia. There 
were actual falls in those days at this point; the sound of the rap- 
ids could be heard for a mile and more; and it was no uncommon 
sight to behold the Indian steering his canoe skilfully and calmly 
down through the whirling waters. But the Fairmount Water 
Works were subsequently built, a dam was constructed across the 
stream, and the water so far backed as to cover the rocks and oblit- 
erate the falls altogecher. The river glides smoothly enough there 
now. It is a quiet spot—so placed that we have made along its 
margin a resting place for our dead. The Neef school-house was 
perched upon an abrupt hill, directly above, and scarce half a mile 
beyond, the falls. On a neighboring and lower hillock stood two 
other buildings, used as the dwelling and dormitories. These were 
all of the plainest construction, and rough, substantial materials; 
but dry, sound, well-ventilated, and, in a primitive way, comfortable. 
At this spot Mr. Neef succeeded in collecting over one hundred 
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pupils, most of them sons of the best families in and around Phila- 
delphia, and nearly, but not quite, all of them boarders. 

The manner of life and studies of the boys under Mr. Neef’s care 
will, I think, be best described in the words of my kinsman, who was 
first his scholar and afterward his friend, and I shall therefore give 
his “recollections” to the reader @s nearly as possible in the 
familiar way he gave them to me. 

“The chief peculiarities of the school that still remain impressed 
on my memory,” said my kinsman, “both as to what was taught 
and the manner of its teaching, as well as the exterior life of the 
boys, I can tell you in few words. 

“T lived at the school for four years (from my seventh to my 
eleventh year). During this period I saw no school-book, neither 
was I taught my alphabet. The chief subjects, taught us orally, 
were the languages, mathematics and the natural sciences, and the 
idea was to make us understand the object and application of all 
we learned. 

“ Great blackboards hung in the school-rooms, and the method of 
indoor instruction was as follows: Arithmetic, for instance, being 
the matter in hand, and the rule of three (the highest point I ever 
reached while there) the special problem, a boy was chosen from 
the class, who chalked upon the board such a statement as 
4:16:: 7: 28, and having given the proof in the peculiar manner 
adopted by Neef and explained in his book, he called the statement 
and demonstration aloud, and the entire class repeated them after 
him, over and over, till they were fully impressed upon their minds. 
The power of memory—especially for numbers—obtained by the 
pupils in this way, was quite remarkable. Little boys of ten or 
twelve would multiply thousands by tens of thousands, promptly, 
without slate or pencil, or give correct answers in the rule of three, 
no matter how great the figures, as quickly as you could have 
worked it out on paper. 

“Our outdoor life was equally curious. We never wore hats, 
Winter or Summer, and many of us went barefooted, also, during 
the warm weather. Our master, hatless as ourselves, would lead us 
on long tramps through the adjacent country, talking, as we went, 
upon agriculture, botany, mineralogy and the like, in a pleasantly 
descriptive way, and pointing out to us their practical illustration 
in the grain fields, the gardens, the rocks and streams along our 
route. And wherever we came we were always recognized, by our 
bare heads and hardy habits, as ‘the Neef boys from the Falls,’ 

“We were encouraged in all athletic sports, were great swimmers 
and skaters, walkers and gymnasts. In the pleasant weather we 
went to bathe twice every day in the Schuylkill, with Neef, who 
was an accomplished swimmer, at our head. 

“It was, possibly, owing to these amusements and exercises being 
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taken in common with our master, that there existed between Neef 
and his pupils a freedom so great as to be sometimes, I fear, slightly 
inconsistent with good breeding or the deference due from pupil to 
teacher. But this seemed to be part of the system, and Mr. Neef 
was a thoroughly good-tempered, simple-mannered and amiable 
man, without an atom of Yalse pride or pedagogism. At the 
period I speak of, he may have been forty years of age. Though 
possessing agreeable manners and many accomplishments, Mr. Neef 
had no inclination for society, and, on the few occasions when it 
became necessary that he should visit the city, his wife, an excellent 
and notable woman, would tie a cravat (which he habitually went 
without) round his neck, and clap a hat on his head, much to his 
disgust and annoyance. 

“*Alas!’ he would exclaim at such times with a mock resigna- 
tion: ‘Must I again have the rope round my throat?’ It usually 
happened, on these excursions cityward, that, taking off his hat in 
the stage or at the first halt on his route, he forgot all about that 
superfluous article, and would return to his good lady hatless, as 
usual. And if the day had been warm, the cravat generally shared 
the fate of the hat. To guard against these frequently recurring 
losses, Mrs, Neef had recourse, finally, to the plan of attaching her 
husband’s name and address inside the crown of his head gear. 

“Instead of ringing a bell, Neef always called the boys together 
by whistling three times in a peculiar way. He did this by placing 
his crooked forefinger between his teeth, and uttering a prolonged 
note, loud and shrill enough to be heard a wonderfully long way off. 

“The Neef school remained about three years at the Falls, and 
was then removed to Delaware county, and re-organized at a small 
hamlet called sometimes Village Green, and sometimes Seven Stars. 

“Tt was shortly after this removal that there came a boy to the 
school who has since occupied (and still occupies) an illustrious 
position among his countrymen. His name was Davin Giascow 
Farracut.* I little thought, then, how the echoes of that name 
would one day circle round the world, long after poor Neef and his 
school were gone and forgotten. 

“T well remember the present Admiral as a slender, delicate boy, 
just able to join us in a visit to Camp Dupont, two miles distant, 
near Marcus Hook, and to volunteer with me in a foraging party 
among the neighboring orchards, for the benefit of the soldiers. 

“Neef’s school, however, did not prosper at Village Green, and 
he soon had reason to regret his removal. He remained in Dela- 


*In a recent conversation with the writer, Admiral Farragut referred to his 
early experience at the Neef school, and bore testimony to the excellences of 
the Pestallozzian system of instruction as there developed. “I never forgot 
anything,” said the Admiral, “that I learned at that school, and the knowledge 
I there acquired remains with me to this day.”—EpDIToR GALAXY. 
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ware county little more than a year, becoming so discouraged that 
he finally emigrated to Kentucky, a step to which he was persuaded 
by a native of that State who had two sons at the school. 

“Various griefs, and some of the worst sort, awaited poor Neef 
at his new home in the West. He got into.a lawsuit about the title 
of the property he had bought there on his arrival, for cash, and it 
eventually cost him every dollar he was worth. 

“ After the loss of his little fortune, Mr. Neef tried the experi- 
ment of living at Mr. Owens’ settlement at New Harmony; but 
this, too, proved a failure, and the last I knew of him, directly, he 
was living on a very few acres of cleared land in the midst of a 
virgin forest, about forty-five miles from Louisville. His excellent 
disposition and philosophic mind never forsook him, and he bore 
adversity as calmly and cheerfully as he had enjoyed prosperity. 

“Tt is but a few years since I heard, indirectly, that Joseph Neef 
had rested from the labors of this life for ever.” 

C. D. Garperre. 








UNDER THE DAISIES. 


[WITH AN ILLUSTRATION. ] 





BOVE the daisies, the pure, white daisies, 
We met, one year ago: 
When I told my darling I loved her well, 
The daisies were white as snow. 


One year ago! I stand where I stood— 
I look at the daisies and weep; 

For under the daisies, the pure, white daisies, 
My darling is lying asleep. 


And I longingly wait for that day to come, 
When, under the pitying sky, 
And under the daisies, the pure, white daisies, 
By the side of my darling, I'll lie! 
Jutta FLETCHER, 








“THE LEG BUSINESS.’’ 


HASTEN to assure the reader who pauses over the title of this 

paper curiously, that it does not relate to anybody’s patent ap- 
pliances for providing artificial legs for poor soldiers and sailors 
who have accidentally lost those limbs. It relates to a phase of 
the dramatic art. The “leg business,” as known to managers, 
players and dramatists, is the same thing that is known to the 
outer world as the “naked drama.” 

Two classes of “female” performers are associated with the 
naked drama, so called. The first are a legitimate branch of the 
theatrical profession, and in their way are as truly artists as are 
musicians or actors who use their intellects. They are the ballet 
dancers. The theatre as legitimately deals in music and dancing 
as it does in tragedy or comedy. Hence, the ballet is and always 
has been as freely recognized by the most cultured peoples (when 
they approve of the theatre at all) as any other feature of the 
mimic world. For the dancers of the legitimate ballet I—who 
know them as a class well—have a thorough respect. They are a 
hard-working, ill-paid body of women, not infrequently the sole sup- 
port of entire families, and their moral characters are not one whit 
affected by their line of business, The admiring public who sees 
the pretty picture they make on the stage, little knows the phys- 
ical fatigue which these poor girls encounter in return for a few 
dollars a week salary from the manager, and an illiberal judgment 
at the hands of the audience. Few men work so hard as the bal- 
let-girl—the coryphée, who, by half-past eight in the morning, is at 
the theatre, clad in gauze and silk webbing, practicing pirouettes, 
entrechats, the toe-torture, and other inquisitorial exercises. I 
have seen these girls practice from nine o’clock in the morning un- 
til half-past twelve, almost without cessation, then take a hurried 
lunch, sometimes eating it while standing shivering in their thin 
clothing in a draughty space behind the “flats,” only to begin 
their labor again at half-past one, and so continue till five. This 
is for the matinee performance; at half-past seven that of the night 
commences, finishing, perhaps, at eleven. Then comes undressing, 
re-dressing, folding and laying away their stage paraphernalia ; 
for, even if not naturally tidy (and tidiness is the rule with themz- 
the exceptions rare)—these girls must, for economy’s sake, be care- 
ful of their clothing. And so, long after midnight, the tired crea- 
tures, often laden with heavy bundles, creep listlessly into street 
cars, to be stared at by rude men, or, still worse, drag home 
through the deserted streets, alone and unprotected, at risk of be 
ing mistaken for traviatas,of the lowest grade. 
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With the dancer who has passed the chrysalis ballet-girl stage, 
and is now a full-fledged, butterfly premiére, with her name large- 
lettered in the bills, and her engagement-papers stamped and signed 
at the lawyer’s, the road is not so stony. There are still briers in 
her path, undoubtedly; prim respectability shrinks from her con- 
tact, and the thorns of Puritanism openly lacerate her tender flesh. 

I am far from placing the ballet-girl in the sanie rank with an 
inteliectual player; but there are grades of quality in all fields. 
She is a dancer, and loves dancing as an art. That pose into which 
she now throws herself with such abandon is not a vile pandering 
to the taste of those giggling men in the orchestra-stalls, but is an 
effort which, to her idea, is as loving a tribute to a beloved art as a 
painter’s dearest pencil-touch is to him. I have seen these women 
burst into tears on leaving the stage because they had observed 
men laughing among themselves, rolling their eyes about, and evi- 
dently making unworthy comments on the pretty creature before 
them, whose whole soul, and whose whole body, too, was for the 
hour lovingly given over to Terpsichore. “ It is they who are bad,” 
said Mademoiselle B. to me the other night; “it is not we.” Those 
men who have impure thoughts are the persons on whom censure 
should fall—not upon the devotees of an art which the dancers 
love and embody to the best of their ability, and without any more 
idea of impurity because of the dress, which is both the conven- 
tional and the only practicable one, than sculptors or painters have 
when they use the female figure as a medium to convey their ideas 
of poetry to the outside world. 

But there is one set of exponents of the “naked drama” on 
whom I am willing to join with the general public in launching 
every possible invective of censure and reproach. I mean those 
women who are “ neither fish, flesh nor fowl” of the theatrical cre- 
ation—who are neither actresses, dancers, pantomimists, nor bal- 
let-girls, but who enjoy a celebrity more widely spread than any 
of these—all legitimate artists in their way—could hope to attain. 
It is unpleasant to mention names; it is disagreeable and even 
dangerous to do so; but when such women as Cora Pearl, Vestvali, 
Menken, Kate Fisher, and their like, are insolent enough to invade 
the stage and involve in the obloquy which falls on them, hundreds 
of good and pure women, it is time for even the most tolerant critic 
to express disapprobation. Whatever the private character of these 
women may be—however good, however bad—we are justified 
from their public exhibitions in denouncing them as shameless and 
unworthy. It is true, they make more money than any other class 
of “ performers;” more money than the poetic Edwin Booth; in- 


finitely more than the intellectual E. L, Davenport. Stifle con- 
science, honor and decency, and mere money-making is easy work. 
These women are not devotees of any arf.. With the exception of 
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Vestvali—a failure on every lyric stage, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica—they do not act, dance, sing or mime; but they habit them- 
selves in a way which is attractive to an indelicate taste, and their 
inefficiency in other regards is overlooked. With the public lies 
the power to correct this evil. 

And yet some of these women, even those of the class I have 
just mentioned, have aspirations for higher things. The last play 
which I prepared for the stage had for its heroine a woman of ten- 
der feelings, holy passions, such as every author loves to paint. 
After its production, I had many applicants for the purchase of 
copies, as it was not known that the actress who originally played 
the piece had obtained the exclusive right to its production. Among 
the applicants was a person whose name is thoroughly associated 
with the Mazeppa, Dick-Turpin, Jack-Sheppard school, and none 
other. I was astonished that such a woman should care for such a 
part. What sympathy had the “French Spy” with a heroine, 
tearful, suffering and self-denying? What was the chastening in- 
fluence of anguish and repentance to Jack Sheppard and his jolly 
pals who “fake away” so obstreperously in the burden of the 
chorus and the pockets of the unwary? I could not help expressing 
my astonishment at this seeming inconsistency to a person who was 
acquainted with my applicant, for I was not. “ Well, you see,” 
replied he, referring to her familiarly by her petit nom, “ Leo hates 
the leg business as much as anybody, but, bless you, nothing else 
pays now-a-days; so what can she do?” 

The “leg business ” is a business which requires legs. That these 
should be naturally symmetrical is desirable, but not indispensable, 
for the art of padding has reached such perfection that nature has 
almost been distanced, and stands, blushing at her own incomplete- 
ness, in the background. New York can boast some artistic 
“ padders,” and if you are curious to know where they live, what 
their prices are, etc., you can go to any green-room and find their 
business cards stuck about in the frames of the looking-glasses, in 
the joints of the gas burners, and sometimes lying on the top of 
the sacred cast-case itself.. Strange to say, however, that Holy of 
Holies, the city of Philadelphia, bears off the palm in the pad- 
making art. Thus the New Jersey railways are frequently enriched 
by the precious freight of penitential Mazeppas, going on pilgrim- 
ages to the padding Mecca. It is generally supposed that padding 
is only employed in the enlarging and beautifying of the calf of 
the leg, but this is a mistake. Such little inaccuracies as knock- 
knees and bow-legs, trifling errata in nature’s original edition, re- 
markable for their frequency in the human family, especially in 
those misguided members of it who have rashly chosen the stage as 
a vocation, are nimbly rectified by the pad-professor. I saw a letter 
from one of these the other day, which may be worth producing 
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here for the sake of its ludicrousness, That it is a genuine docu- 
ment, I pledge my word. It ran thus: 
PHILADELFIA. 

Mam :—Them tites is finished your nees will be all O K when you get them 
on. Bad figgers is all plaid out now they will caust 9 dollers. 

It would seem that the nine dollars capital, a couple of yards of 
white musfin, and the outer “tites” are all that is required of the 
followers of the Mazeppa school. Of. personal beauty, they have 
often little; of intellectuality, of comprehension, of grace, genius, 
poetry, less; and of taleut, none. When the part they portray 
calls for the speaking of words, we lift our hands in blank aston- 
ishment that any creature with audacity enough to assume such a 
position, can have so little ability to fill it. 

The money the Mazeppas make is something quite astonishing. 
Ten thousand dollars “share” for a month’s engagement was paid 
but a short time ago, to one of the most attractive of the “ French 
Spies.” In less than two months after, she was obliged to borrow 
money to pay her hotel bill, “Easy come, easy go,” is a proverb 
which must have been made for these women, It is not strange, 
perhaps, that they should have implicit faith in the potency of 
King Greenback, and offer him with little delicacy to gain that 
always-desired end—flattering comments in the newspapers. I 
have an editorial friend, of an extremely conscientious turn of 
mind, who was coolly asked by a Mazeppa if he would not take up 
the cudgels of criticism for her, as against another local paper, at 
the same time drawing from her pocket an immense roll of bills, 
and asking him to “take what he wanted.” He complied with her 
request; for he wanted nothing that savored of bribery, and he 
took “ what he wanted.” 

There are those who understand rather better the delicate art of 
administering the critic-douceur. One such, on coming to New 
York for the first time, hearing that to mollify Muggins was indis- 
pensable to her success, sat down, after much deliberation, and 
mailed him a black letter, or blackmailed him a white letter, inclos- 
ing a fifty-dollar bill, and a transparent cloak for bribery in the 
shape of a request that he would send her one stanza of a song of 
his own brilliant composition (he having never written a line of 
verse in his life), leaving the subject, air, metre and sentiment open 
to his discriminating judgment. The fifty-dollar bill was never 
heard of more, but the four lines of tender thought which followed, 
were sent to her address: 


Arr—“ I know a bank” (note.) 

Come, love, come, where the roses blow, 
And the angels tune their radiant hair, 
Where the zephyrs sigh to the far-off zones, 

And the sleeping seas swell on the air. 
How’s that ? 


If the stage could but be rid of the Mazeppa scourge, there is no 
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reason why it should not form as good a channel for gifted and in- 
telligent young women to gain a livelihood by honest exertion as 
any other. Openings for women are few enough, as governesses, 
and schoolmistresses, and shirtmakers, and hoop-skirt drudges, will 
testify. But worse slavery than any of these, or even than that of 
the factory-girls in the Lowell mills, is the thraldom of waiting to 
be married to have one’s board and lodging paid. A woman should 
have her destiny in her own hands as completely as a man has his, 
and the first boon that should be vouchsafed her is the happy knowl- 
edge that, before she lies down at night, she may really thank her 
Maker, and not her husband, for having given her this day her 
daily bread. The stage, even in its poorest-paid departments, will 
permit this; and therefore I cannot feel that I am wrong in advo- 
cating its adoption by honest-minded, well-behaved and intelligent 
young women. 

The Drama, for good or bad, is an immense power. I agree with 
Barry Cornwall when he says there is nothing in light literature so 
powerful, and that there is a greater scope for excellence in this 
than in any other branch of literature. “ For it ought to embody 
the genius of oratory with the poetic spirit; the soaring of the 
lyric with epic majesty ; the sentiment of romance; the music of 
song ; the strength and indignation of satire; with the moral that 
should belong to all.” 

It is for the people to determine whether this shall be. If they 
will but give their support to this species of dramatic entertain- 
ment, there is little doubt that earnest efforts to furnish such will 
be made. But the majority will always triumph. An American 
manager could scarcely be an American, if with him the god-like 
voice were not that of the mass. It shall be as Mr. Mass says: 
Either ballet, or heroic verse; the “leg business” or the brain 
business ; and the paid money will indicate the made choice. Do 
not expect more self-denying virtue from Boxletter of the theatre 
than from Stoxjobber of Wall Street. Both want money, and both 
will “make” it. Iam far from being the apologist of the man- 
ager, be it understood. The same apology can be made for the 
Mazeppas themselves. The whole thing is in the last degree dis- 
reputable, but the only remedy lies in making the tide of public 
opinion set against it—as I believe it ultimately will. 

OxivE LoGan. 











WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 


By Resecca Harprne Davis. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
OLD JOE’S DEFEAT. 


OUTHWARK;; which means a wholesome outbreak of primi- 
tive vagabond blood on the face of the Quaker City; a corner 
of it which has not been weighted down by old traditions into 
hopeless and genteel dulness: where the wearisome ghost of Penn, 
the just, is decently laid: where the legends of Franklin or his 
kite are unknown, theugh old stories prevail of tropical lightnings 
that tore apart copper-bottomed vessels, and of storms off every 
known coast; for to these men, thronging in daily from all far, 
vague haunts of the world—from lands of ice and snow, from lands 
of silent, gigantic tree-growths, with centuries of rank verdure 
smouldered down into their hot colors and smells; from lands of 
vast sandy levels and flat copper sky, where the old age of the 
earth is seated, palsied and immovable, grim and voiceless as the 
Sphynx; from lands glutted and teeming with insignificant, abor- 
tive human lives; from the fresh, fair, green valleys of sea islands, 
which have been fresh and fair since the day when God first called 
them good—to these men the yesterday’s antiquity of Penn and 
his purchase, or the flat, river-locked mass of red-brick houses, are 
not apt to be impressive or memorable. 

They bring their own atmosphere with them; it has an ancient 
salty whiff of sea winds in it that impregnates the whole district : 
the houses, the women who never were aboard ship, have suffered 
the sea change: the very boys affect pea-jackets and sou’westers, 
and are of a general tarry flavor. There is a frontage to the streets 
on the river of huge ship-yards; the streets themselves are narrow, 
crowded with sail-lofts and junk shops; there are mammoth engine 
factories; there are old, towering ship-chandleries and warehouses 
of sea stores; there are dusky little lanes lined with slow-growing 
gardens, whose paths are paved with shells, about low houses in- 
fested by parrots, cats of strange breeds from beyond seas, and 
superannuated, tobacco-skinned old captains and men-of-war’s men, 
demigods among the lower hordes of sailors, calkers and riggers. 

‘In Southwark, facing a pier which abutted on the Delaware, was 
a wide wooden building, beside which, from the top of a ship’s 
mast, a flag floated constantly during the years of the civil war. 
At the close of a night in the Spring of ’62, its red and blue, blown 
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by the wind that preceded dawn, were hardly visible through the 
heavy shadows: shadows which penetrated inside to the one room 
filled with tables laid for a thousand guests, and beyond that to 
huge kitchens, where were smouldering fires, and meats and bread 
waiting to be served. But neither host nor guests were visible; 
the great empty house might have been but a coarse temple to hos- 
pitality, where the votive fires were made to burn perpetually. 

When the thick fog on the low Jerseyeshore began to lift, how- 
ever, and a chilly light to creep through it at intervals, the far-off 
thunder of a train was heard, and was answered by a cannon plant- 
ed at the foot of the mast. 

Presto! hosts and cooks appeared, eager and ready; the fires 
sprang obedient into life; old men, anxious housekeepers, and tidy, 
fresh young girls went from table to table, heaping them as if each 
coming guest were a Benjamin, and had a brother’s claim to wel- 
come; the crisp bread never seemed so flaky, the yellow butter 
came out of its leafy covers, the red juice started from the great 
hams, the hot steam of coffee came in in trailing whiffs through the 
open door. The train came nearer and stopped, the busy hands 
moved quicker, and the faces were turned anxiously to the door. 
Only one woman was quiet: old Friend Blanchard, who had alight- 
ed from her carriage a moment after the report of the cannon, and 
stood now, waiting, by the stove, the red light of which fell 
squarely on her white hair and sharp, nervous features. The door 
opened, and the guests came in. It took them a long time to defile 
past her slowly, and seat themselves in silence at the long tables; 
but, as she watched them, her wrinkled lips trembled, and the tears 
rose to her keen eyes. 

“* When thou makest a feast,’” she repeated silently, “‘ call the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind. For they cannot recom- 
pense thee; but thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the just.’” 

She stood without moving for several minutes, scanning each 
haggard face up and down the long lines, her own growing paler 
as she looked. 

“T had not thought,” she said to a young physician near her, 
“that there were so many ways of torturing the human body.” 

“These men are from a hospital in Washington,” he said. 
“ Almost every kind of gun-shot wound is represented. They are 
on their way to other hospitals—some of them to their homes.” 

“The man I came to meet,” she said, her eyes still passing rapidly 
over their faces, “is not here. He was coming home.” 

“An old man, Madam? Burley by name?” asked a woman who 
had stopped near her. 

“Yes. Thee knows where he is?” 
“We have beds in a room above. The old man was exhausted 
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by his journey, and we carried him there. He said his friends were 
to meet him here. I will lead you to him.” 

Friend Blanchard followed her up a narrow flight of wooden 
steps to a small, whitewashed chamber, with half a dozen pallets 
ranged against the wall. But one was occupied. As her head rose 
above the stairs, she saw old Joe’s face, miserably gaunt and hag- 
gard, lifted above the pillow. He was resting on his elbow, listen- 
ing intently, while the unbuttoned shirt-collar showed his fleshless 
neck and the slow, laborious effort which every breath cost. 

“No, I don’t chew, comrade,” he said, as an old fellow sitting by 
him proffered him some tobacco, “ Besides, I wouldn’t foul my 
breath jest now. I expect a little gal every minute—my grand- 
da’ater”—his eyes fixed on a door by which he supposed she would 
enter. 

“Tt’s some time since you seen her?” asked the other, care- 
lessly. 

“It’s two months and ten days,” promptly. “You'd better go 
down and get your supper, Trumbull. That coffee smells different 
from our cookery.” : 

“Til not leave you till your friends come, Joe. Onless I can 
bring you a cup?” half rising. 

“No. I feel the want of it, too. But Rossline ’ll have my break- 
fast ready, and I’d not disappint her,” his eyes growing bright in 
their dark hollows. 

He turned his head, and, catching sight of the Quakeress coming 
up from the stairs, dragged himself up higher to peer behind her, 
a blank look of disappointment clouding his face when he saw that 
no one followed. He smothered it out of sight in a moment, 
though, with his instinct of courtesy, holding out his hand, smiling, 
as she came to the bed. 

“T counted on seein’ you at the house, Madam; but not here. 
It’s too arly, and too bleak a mornin’ for you to ventur out. My 
little gal did not know I was comin’, of course?” 

“No, she did not. I did not even know thee was wounded until 
last night.” 

“No. I kep it quiet. On Rossline’s account. You see my life 
hung on a thread there in camp for weeks, and she couldn’t hev 
reached me. What was the good of frettin’ the child? Soon’s the 
doctor said I'd took a turn, and needed only careful nursin’, a friend 
of mine (Markle’s his name—Leftenant Markle) he gits me a fur- 
lough. ‘You go home, Joe,’ says he. ‘You're as homesick for 
that little gal of yours as a mother fur her babby. You'll never 
be a sound man till you see her.” That was jest his joke, but it 
wur nigh about the truth,” with a laugh. “But Rossline didn’t 
know I was comin’? ” anxiously. 

“No; she spent last night in town, and thy telegram was 
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brought out to me too late to warn her. I left orders to have thy 
room made ready, and when she comes it will be a surprise for her.” 

“That’s so!” with a delighted chuckle. “I’m obleeged to you, 
Madam, It’ll be somethin’ Rossline didn’t expect, to see her gran- 
dad, to-day! Well,” moving restlessly on the bed, “shall we go?” 

Friend Blanchard had seated herself placidly beside him. 
“ There is no haste. Rosslyn will not go out to the farm until nine, 
and if I might advise thee, thee would not brave this untempered 
morning air. Wait until the sun warms it for an hour. Here is 
thy breakfast,” turning to a lady, who came up the stairs, with a 
covered tray. 

Joe’s eyes grew brighter at the sight of the hot coffee and meat. 
“T’m main hungry, there’s no denyin’,” pulling himself up to a sit- 
ting posture. “So, if you'll excuse me, ladies”—and he fell to 
work, drinking their healths with every gulp of coffee, by way of 
atoning for his incivility. 

“When thee has done, thee will tell me about thy wound, Friend 
Joseph ?” asked the Quakeress. 

Burley nodded; but secretly he had no intention of allowing 
Ross to know‘that it was her brother’s hand that had wounded 
him. While he munched his sandwiches, therefore, he was plan- 
ning how to evade their inquiries. 

“'Ther’s nothin’ to tell,” he said, wiping his mouth at last, and 
pushing his plate from him. “I wur outside of the lines, and wur 
took by a stray shot. Markle, he pulled the skift home to eamp. 
That’s all ther’ wur of it.” When they were alone, he raised him- 
self again on his arm eagerly. “It’s an hour yet till we kin go, 
Madam. Id be obleeged to you to tell me somethin’ of Rossline— 
any little thing she’s done or said. Ther’s nothin’ about her that I 
wouldn’t keer to know.” 

Now there was an odd affinity between these two, in a something 
which hid under the old Quakeress’ trained cynicism, and Burley’s 
simplicity, which took him through life out of one day into another 
with as dogged, heavy footstep as that of one of his old roadsters, 
They stood at ease with each other, always; so that Ross, whose 
tact and insight were keen, never had even remembered, when they 
came together, that one was a fine lady and the other a laborer. 
Now, however, there was a perceptible restraint in Friend Blanch- 
ard’s manner ; she hesitated, hearing his question, keeping her eyes 
on his, uneasy and watchful, before replying. 

“ Thee did not receive my letter, then, Friend Joseph ?” 

“T received no letter,” a startled look driving away the smile. 
“What is amiss? Is the gal ill? You did not deceive me jest 
now—” 

“She is well; I never knew her sounder in mind or body; thee 
may believe me, And so full of affectionate, pure, silly fancies, so 
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ready with her laugh or her tears, so changed from the Ross. Burley 
of 4 year ago, that I fancy at times she must be breathing some air 
different from ours, fuller of vigor and sunshine.” 

A quizzical smile crept over Burley’s haggard face. “ That’s a 
curous, womanish notion. Yet I kin understand how it would 
grow out of hearin’ and seein’ Rossline. But I think, Madam, you 
have somethin’ to tell me beyond that?” with a keen scrutiny of 
her face. 

“Yes. I wrote to thee. I did not speak to Rosslyn before do- 
ing so. I felt that although thee never, in words, put her in my 
care, I was her guardian, and in a measure responsible to thee and 
to God for her.” 

Burley nodded slowly, drawing himself up on his pillow, breath- 
ing heavily, in his intentness on her words. 

“T have not even spoken to Rosslyn of her danger. I did all I 
could to ward it off—I can acquit myself of blame. But now, it is 
too late—” 

“ Will you use plain words, Madam ?” said Burley, a smothered 
fierceness in his undertone. “ What is the gal’s danger?” 

“Only that which besets all women ”—with a forced smile— 
“love. But, for Rosslyn”— She stopped abruptly. 

Burley, to her surprise, made no answer. Once before in his life 
he had a young girl’s fate mixed with his own. When he remem- 
bered Margot now his face grew more gaunt and older, his wrinkled 
lips shut straight and thin, his head sank slowly, wearily down. 

“ Ther’s no use of my 8 get cen with my experience of 
other women,” he said at last. “She’s made of different clay. I 
beg yer pardon, Madam,” remembering the Quakeress, and glancing 
toward her. “I was thinkin’ of matters you are not acquainted 
with.” 

Friend Blanchard, who read his stupid old heart as if it lay bare 
before her, bowed with a vacant incomprehensive face. 

“Ts it an honest-meanin’ man that has won my little gal’s gut 
will?” he asked presently in a low, unsteady voice. “ Kin he give 
her as honorable, stiddy love as her’s will be ?” 

“T know no man more honorable in feeling and purpose than 
Garrick Randolph,” she replied. “ Even his family traditions are a 
safeguard to him: the Randolphs are a good stock.” 

Burley moved impatiently. “ Blood’s a thing I don’t set store 
by. I’ve always bin thankful to God that he allowed Rossline to 
favor them of her kin that were counted vulgar. Ef the man’s got 
clean hands and heart to give my grandda’ater, I’d rayther he did 
not belong to the class as calls theirselves gentlemen. I owe you 
an apology perhaps, Madam,” after a pause; “ but it’s a prejudice 
I have.” 

Friend Blanchard never combated a prejudice; she smiled, ab- 
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sently, her eyes fixed on her motionless hands crossed on her lap, 
but the perplexity and distress deepened on her delicate, thin face. 

“ Rossline’s edication hes been different from the run of Burleys,” 
pursued Joe, anxiously. “I’ve hed my doubts ef it was fur the 
best, but doubts wur of no use; so it is; now, if she feels that the 
Good Man bids her choose this young fellar out from all the world, 
and cleave to him, lovin’ him as God loved her, I’ve no word to say 
agen it: though his thoughts mayn’t be my thoughts nor his words 
my words. Only,” and his black eye kindled dangerously under 
the shaggy brows, “let him take care how he uses the gal ill! 
Rossline’s more to me than any man or woman ever was. More’n 
the wife an’ da’ater of my youth; when they wur with me I hed 
other things to sheer in my thoughts. I was keen to make money 
then. I was keen for my Sunday’s pleasuring; I liked my grog 
over much, too. But them things wur growin’ stale when Ross 
come: she’s took their place—she’s took the place of everything. 
It’s got so now, Madam, that she’s the only real live thing in the 

world to me, an’ the rest’s a sort of dumb show. If she were hurt 
or took from me, I think P’d crumble away, like an old tree when 
the sap’s drawed out of it.” 

The Quakeress remained silent: for once in her life words gen- 
tle yet strong enough to convey her meaning failed her. Burley 
watched her sharply, shifting his wounded body painfully. 

“Ther’s some’at you hold back,” he said at last, sternly; “ef it 
concerns my little gal, I think I’ve a right to know it.” 

“Yes, One object I had in keeping thy arrival a secret from 
Ross, was that I might onal thee alone. But I find it hard to 
make my thoughts plain. Thee said, ‘If God made these two 
young people for each other?’ I doubt if that is the case.” 

“'There’s somethin’ lackin’ to the young man, then?” 

Friend Blanchard’s lips moved once or twice, her brows contract- 
ing with a puzzled anxiety, but she did not speak. 

“Praps I kin onderstand,” said Joe, with a feeble smile. “The 
young fellar’s bin wild? he likes his glass or a game at cards? 
Women’s hard judges when they grow old, just as they’re too lax 
younger. I wouldn’t, be sartin that it wur right to separate them 
that true love hed jined fur that. Love’s a great Gospel preacher, 
Madam. And the man can’t be bad in the grain that my Rossline’s 
drawed to above all others.” 

“Thee is wrong,” speaking quickly and firmly. “Young Ran- 
dolph’s life has been singularly clean and pure. The difficulty lies 
here: that his ideas of the value of blood are different from thine 
—or mine. It is‘not the honesty or integrity of a race he recog- 
nizes so much as their age and position. He loves Rosslyn with all 
the strength of his nature, but he does not know that there is any 
reason why his education should interfere with his love. He does 
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not know,” she hesitated and colored, “that there is any difference 
in a worldly view between her family and his own.” 

Burley set up erect on the pallet as she proceeded, the unkempt, 
white hair pushed back from his set, gaunt face. No trace of anger 
had crossed it; he looked up quiet and grave when she had done. 
“Them prejudices seems paltry to me: ther’s nothin’ in them. Hes 
Rossline wilfully deceived him ?” 

“No,” eagerly. “She has, I believe, had no chance to explain. 
He never has formally asked for her hand; he has been in Wash- 
ington for several weeks. But to-day he is to return, and in this 
note, which I received yesterday, he asks my leave to address her.” 
She opened and gave it to him. “He looks upon me as her guar- 
dian, thee will perceive.” 

She was surprised to notice that the old: wagoner’s face colored 
like a girl’s when he took the letter, and that a quaint, sorrowful 
smile came into his eyes, though not upon his lips. The love of his 
little girl and all that concerned it seemed to him, she saw, a thing 
unutterably sacred and pure. He read the letter again and again 
attentively. At last, folding it carefully in its first creases, he laid 
it gently down, covering it with his hand. 

“That is true love,” half under his breath. “I’m satisfied with 
the man that wrote that letter.” 

Abigail Bianchard checked the words upon her tongue, perceiv- 
ing that his head had bent on his breast, and an expression had 
settled in his face which she could not interpret. 

“T think thee would approve of Randolph if thee saw him,” she 
ventured, at length. 

“Yes, them is genooine words,” absently, without raising his 
head. Something in the old, half-hidden face touched her painfully. 
She laid her hand upon his arm. “Can I help thee?” 

Even then he did not look up for a moment. When he did, it 
was with a grave smile. “I was thinking that nothin’ stood be- 
tween Rossline and her good fortin but her old grandad. I never 
thought it would come to that.” 

The old lady’s thin cheeks grew red. “Thee deceives thyself. 
Thee does not understand.” 

“T think I do,” quietly. “I’ve looked for’ard to this matter afore, 
but it always seemed onreal tome. You mean that Rossline’s birth 
and edication is agen’ them prejudices of his? That's so. But a 
young man that loves her could overlook them things. They’re 
dead an’ out of sight. But an old fellar like me,” with a wretched 
attempt at a laugh, “is a livin’ fact. I’d bea perpetooal disgrace 
sittin’ in the chimley corner with my missabul English, and talk of 
wagonin’ and prodooce and lumber.” 

- Not to a true man,” hotly. 

“T think the man that wrote them words is a true man, ” calmly 
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“He’s got his notions jest as you and I hey. An’ the pint is, is 
Ross’s life to be given up on account 0’ them? Wouldn’t it be 
better for us to humor them a bit ?” 

“What does thee propose?” 

He was silent for a moment. When he spoke, all sign of emo- 
tion was held in check, out of his quiet, resolute voice. “Ef ther’s 
only one thing in Ross’ road to bein’ happy, it’s best to do away 
with it. I perpose that you shell continue to be Rossline’s gar- 
deen, as you say he thinks you. You’re a fitter purtector for her 
as she is now, than me, though I’ve been slow to see that. She 
does not know I have come back. Ther’s no need for her to know 
it,” hurrying the broken sentences out as though his strength was 
giving way. “Tl go down with Trumbull to the South Street 
Hospital. Ill be well keered for there. When I’m able, Ill go 
back without seein’ her. [ll not cross their path. [ll leave her 
futur to you, Ther’ll be a long spell of fightin’ before this war’s 
over, an’ it’s not prob’ble in the nateral course of things that Ill 
ever come out of it. That was what I perposed, ef you'll keep the 
secret for me.” 

Now Friend Blanchard, with all her sympathy for old Joe, held 
Ross near as her own child; here was a way opened of escape for 
her. She saw what the sacrifice would cost the old man. He had 
lain back on the pillows when he had done speaking; his breath 
coming feebly and at long intervals, his white eye-lashes resting on 
the hollow cheeks ; the face might have been that of a dead man 
but for the resolute compression in it. The Quakeress seized eagerly 
upon that very resoluteness to help her. He was obstinately bent 
on this course: why should she oppose him? The loss would be 
bitter to him: but it was a manly sacrifice; besides, as he said, he 
was an old man, he had but a few weeks’ furlough, after that a 
year’s fighting perhaps, and then the long rest; while to her child, 
as she fondly called Ross, life was yet in its first morning hour. 

To give him a short pleasure, must it all be clouded? must the 
girl go with empty heart and hand to the grave? 

Friend Abigail twice leaned forward to say that she consented, 
but the face on the pillow awed the words back from her lips. He 
opened his eyes, and looked up at her dully. 

“There is no time to lose,” he said, ‘“ My little gal—I mean Ross- 
line may go back to the house, and by some means discover that I 
am here. I will be removed at once.” 

Friend Blanchard rose nervously, but with alacrity. He had not 
asked her consent again, and somehow she felt as if the responsi- 
bility was shifted from her shoulders. ‘I will have pillows placed 
in the carriage. I will drive thee to the hospital,” she said. 

“Tt does not need. Trumbull is goin’ in an ambulance. He’ll 
see to me, She might see the kerridge, and suspect some’at. Do 
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not stay longer, Madam. I’m obleeged to you for comin’.” He 
closed his eyes again wearily. 

Steps were heard on the stairs, and Trumbull appeared. 

“Friend Joseph,” said the Quakeress, turning to him with a 
guilty color on her face, “ will go with thee to the hospital. Thee 
does not leave any charge with me about Rosslyn?” stooping over 
Joe. 

“Tt doesn’t need,” gently. “I’ve give her over to Him that’s 
always had her in keer. He'll keep her friends true to her—and 
her husband.” 

“Ye’r goin’ to the hospital, Joe?” said Trumbull with a per- 
plexed face, raising his voice, and looking back over his shoulder 
to the stairs. 

“'To the hospital!” There was a ery and a scurry of well-known 
feet across the floor, that drove the blood fiercely back into old Joe’s 
faintly-beating heart, and then two arms were about him, and he 
was pulled up against a soft breast, and kisses and tears, each hot- 
ter and faster than the other, came showering down all over his face 
and hair, and took away his breath. 

“Why grandad! grandad!” she cried, whereat Joe managed 
with a hysteric sob and chuckle to get a glimpse of her face. She 
had been crying for a long time, enough to make both eyes and 
nose red. It did not seem to be the dainty, delicate woman whom 
he had left a month or two ago, so much as the little yellow-haired, 
freckled-faced herb-girl of long ago, coming out of one of her kinks 
of temper, with a threatened blow in her eyes and a kiss on her 
mouth. He gripped her shoulder with one hand. He had her safe: 
that was his sole thought: forgetting Randolph altogether. 

“T did not mean to tell you I was here,” he said. 

“No. I suspected it. I dragged it out of Matsy, or I would 
never have known,” with an indignant flash of the eyes at Friend 
Blanchard. “Some other time you can explain the plan to me,” 
shutting her mouth tightly, though she busied herself about him 
tenderly as a mother might with her baby. 

Friend Blanchard with difficulty hid a smile at her temper. “Thy 
shoes are wet and muddy,” she said, placidly. 

“JT came into town on foot. I could not wait. It is here the 
wound was, grandad?” her features growing pale and sharp as she 
passed her hand over his side. “Doctor Broderip must see it him- 
self, and,” her brows contracting irritably again, “I will nurse you 
as well as the amateur hands at the hospitals. Your room is all 
ready, and here is your old loose coat, and,” beginning to unlace 
his heavy shoes, “I brought your own slippers. I thought you’d 
be foot-sore with these clogs, and the old things I worked would 
seem home-like.” 

Trumbuil had shuffled off The two old people watched her 
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keenly as she worked about the bed, trembling and eager: Joe with 
a half-amused, half-sad smile: but the Quakeress saw something 
more than a transient flash of rage in her now colorless face and 
burning eyes. She knew that Ross was quick-sighted: she saw 
that she had guessed the reason of the deception they meant to 
practice on her, and that the separation between her and her grand- 
father was intended to be perpetual. There was an unspeakable 
tenderness in her every look and touch turned toward him, which 
neither his return nor even his escape from danger would account 
for. It was as if absolute Death had interposed between them, and 
she herself had driven him back. 

Joe got her arm in his hands, at last, and patted it, with just the 
old quizzical, soothing manner he was wont to use to her in her ob- 
stinate fits of ill-humor, long ago. 

“My little gal’s onreasonable to-day,” he said, gently. ‘She 
don’t wait to hear the rights of the case, or why I meant not to 
come anigh her jest now.” 

“We will not talk of it,” decisively. “You thought you were 
kind. But you don’t know your sweetheart after all,” buttoning 
the coat up close under his chin. ° 

Even Burley noticed the increasing pallor of her face, and that 
the cold, clammy sweat had wet the golden hair about her temples. 
She continued to arrange his clothes, his knapsack and bundle, 
making ready to start, talking all of the time, using old names by 
which she had cailed him when a child, and old words long ago 
fallen into disuse; she took fierce and firm possession of him by 
the right of those old days, as it were, in every motion or phrase: 
but she curiously avoided meeting his eye, which followed her 
with as resolved and as loving a look as her own. 

She bent down to tie his woolen comforter about his ears, at last. 
“The carriage is in waiting?” she said to Friend Blanchard. 

Then Burley took her hand in his. “ We've gone fur enough, lit- 
tle gal,” he said, patting it slowly in his other palm. “I’d made 
my mind up before you come in, and I hevn’t changed it now, 
thourh I couldn’t forbear the pleasure of seein’ you movin’ about 
the bed as if you belonged to me yit. But we may as weil settle 
this matter now, once and for all.” 

Ross Burley stood upright, looking suddenly at the flood of win- 
try morning sunlight that came in at the window. Whatever spasm 
of emotion swept over her face was illegible to the Quakeress’ keen 
scrutiny as words in a language to which she had no key. It was 
gone ina moment. She turned with a cheerful smile, stroking back 
his gray hair playfully. 

“Let us settle it now and forever then. What is the case, and 
all of the rights of it? Ill not be unreasonable,” with a swift 
glance out at the clear air and light, 
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The wintry daylight grew animate just then, falling about her 
vivid and clear as she stood looking down at him with one wrinkled, 
leather-colored hand in hers. Whatever had been feverish or mor- 
bid in her mood seemed to have fallen away: a delicate rose color 
came and went in her cheeks, the smile on her lips was fresh and 
cheery, the large brown eyes were brilliant under their mist of 
tears. 

Old Joe’s eyes passed slowly over her from head to foot; he 
raised himself on one elbow, speaking with difficulty. “Ef you 
could see yerself to-day, sweetheart, you’d know the reasonable- 
ness of what I want to do. When you was a quick-tempered, 
rompish little gal, gettin’ hungry half a dozen times a day, and 
tearin’ yer frocks perpetooally, yer old grandad could be of use to 
you, and understand what you wanted. But it’s different now. 


' You’re a golden-haired, delicate lady. There’s none of them fairer 


or choicer than you. You've got thoughts and wants beyond me, 
that I'll never understand. You’ve gone into another world like 
from mine, Rossline. I ought for to have seen that long ago, but 
someway I never did ontil some words from Madam here showed 
it to me to-day. I’m obleeged to her for them.” 

He stopped for some reply, but she made none; only the brown 
eyes grew brighter and steadier as they fixed themselves on his. 
He fumbled in his gray beard with his trembling fingers a mo- 
ment. 

“Things which is onnateral ought not for to be,” he said. “Ef 
I’m in yer way, my little gal (an’ ther’s nobody sees that I am so 
clear as myself), then the time’s come fur us to part. The Good 
Man meant me to be a help to you an’ not a millstone about yer 
neck, T’ll go back to my fellars. Don’t yon be oneasy about me, 
little sister. Dll not be unhappy; it’s not my disposition ; and I'll 
be more contented fur thinkin’ I’ve seen the clean way to take, an’ 
took it. First, Pll go to the hospital. Ill be well keered for 
ther.” 

She had not moved nor spoken, but with her hand on his wrist 
and the clear, penetrating look on his face, it seemed to the old 
man as if his secret soul, with the pain that wrung it, was open to 
her: the words of feigned calmness had come from his mouth half 
articulated: he moved feebly, uncertainly, under her eye. 

“ You will go to the hospital,” she said, quickly. “And I?” 

He looked at her now, the bitterest truth oozing from his mouth. 
“Ther’s one that’s nearer to you then me, Rossline. That’s nateral. 
I don’t find no fault. Dll not keep you from him. He’s comin’ to- 
night—to-night,” feeling her arm tremble, “to ask you to be his 
wife. Ill not stand between you and him.” He covered his eyes 
with his hands; the hand was dry and weak—there was not much 
life in it. The thought came to him, which is the bitterest in life, 
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which comes at times into the cheerfullest old age, that his work 
was done, that he only now cumbered the earth, and that it would 
be decenter in him to be gone, and out of the way of those whom 
he could no longer serve. For one minute there was silence, then 
a healthy moist hand was laid upon his forehead, pushing his own 
away. 

“Grandad! grandad!” It was the cheerfullest, lovingest voice 
in the world that called to him. 

“‘ Now hear my story.” The voice was hardly above a whisper: 
but her tones were strong and earnest, and she stooped, vehement 
in her eagerness, looking into his eyes. 

“There was a little girl once, an ugly little tomboy, if you will, 
to whom you were truer than you are to Ross Burley to-day. You 
gave her more than food or clothes or love: you believed in her, 
you trusted her. You never would have spoken to Aer the words 
you have done just now to me. They are unjust and cruel!” the 
angry tears flashing into her eyes. 

“Why, Rossline! ” 

“You do not see the meaning of what you have said,” passion- 
ately. “You did not mean, maybe, to put your delicate, golden- 
haired lady upon a par with a savage who carries his father out 
for the beasts to gnaw, when he is too old to work; but you did it 
—you did it,” with a womanish sob. “I don’t know your golden- 
haired lady,” falling on her knees by the bed and hiding her face 
and trembling hands in his breast. “I don’t want to know her! 
I’m only your little Rossline that you used to believe in. I’ve 
never changed to you—never!” 

“T know it, sweetheart, I know it!” holding her head close with 
both hands: for she had touched the quick in the old man’s heart, 
and all of his resolution and reasons had crumbled away. Friend 
Blanchard had long since left them alone, 

“ And—the young man ?—this Randolph, sweetheart ?” in a low, 
unsteady whisper, his fingers stopping their soothing stroke on her 


9” 
t 


head. 

She raised her face slowly: there was no blush on it as she looked 
into his eyes with the whole truth bared in hers. “I think,” she 
said, quietly, “I think that he loves the golden-haired lady. Some 
day, perhaps, he may know and love Rosslyn. Now, she has no- 
body’s true love but yours,” laying her head down again. The red 
blood crept up into the old man’s face, and his eyes shone as if a 
new lease of life and health had come to him. 

“So?” he said, softly pulling out the long, curly hair through 
his fingers. “So? Ill never be cruel to my little gal agin then. 
But you see I mistook: I thought my work was done.” 

Friend Blanchard came in at that moment. He looked up, smil- 


ing eagerly. “I’ve got my little Rossline yet as I thought I'd lost. 
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Madam, we understand each other. Nothin’ but death’ll ever part 
her and me. Shell we go home now, sweetheart ?” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
NATURE AGAINST CIRCUMSTANCE, 


“Er you'll open the curtains, I'll look over the papers a bit, 
tossline. I want to see what the boys is doin’ since I left: though 
there'll be no more trouble in Eastern Kentucky. Garfield routed 
the Rebels out, root an’ branch, the day of that fight on Middle 
Creek. Id no hand in that,” as he unfolded the morning paper. 

“But you brought information as to the strength of the enemy,” 
said Ross, eagerly. 

“*!’ want no exertions of mine got that. The credit of that’s 
owin’ to a fellar named Nat, an’ he lost more’n life by it. I mean,” 
seeing her inquiring look, “ he was tuk back into slavery. He be- 
longed to—to a planter down ther,” checking himself at Strebling’s 
name. “Ha! I see the Colonel’ll be promoted,” glancing over the 
paper. “That’s right! I’m glad o’ that!” heartily. 

Ross waited a few moments, and then seeing that he was engrossed 
by the news, spelling it over half aloud with his brows knit, she 
rose and began to set the room in order for the evening. It was 
his own old chamber, filled with his belongings which had been 
part and parcel of himself since the wagoning days. Carpet and 
curtains and bed were the best and warmest which Ross could buy; 
but the sheep-skin-covered chair which Bob Comly made him, still 
stood by the chimney side, the old eight-day clock with its red- 
faced sun rising over the dial, was in the corner, and his blackened 
old pipe hung from the key. 

It had been a very happy day for the old man; he was at home 
again. Doctor Broderip had seen his wound and promised to send 
him back to the boys, cured, in a month’s time. Ross had been 
close by his side, and even Friend Blanchard, finding that the 
ebb and flow of events took their own course without let or hin- 
drance from her, made the best of her own helplessness as usual, 
and had been with him and Ross in and out, merry and gossipping 
allday. He had almost forgotten that it was to-night that Ran- 
dolph was coming ; or, if he remembered it, glanced at Ross’s happy 
quiet face, and thought it could matter little whether he came or 
not. 

The day had been warm; the evening sun was slanting red bars 
of level light into the room, that struck across his newspaper. “ It’s 
later than I thought,” he said, looking up. “I’ve talked too much 
to-day, and you’ve been shet up in this room too much, sweetheart,” 
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touching her pale cheek. “T’ll jest look down this column, and then 
lie down a bit. You need not come back till bed-time, Rossline; I 
think I’ll sleep.” 

She did not go directly, fearing he might think her glad to escape, 
wheeled the lounge up to the fire, arranged the pillows, and then 
parting the gray hairs, kissed him with a jest and laugh, and went 
out and into her own room, closing the door after her. 

Friend Blanchard, who had been listening for her step, went soon 
afterward and tapped at the door. She knocked two or three times 
before it was opened. But when Ross came to it her countenance 
was inscrutable, its outside mask quiet and cheerful. The Quaker- 
ess never had worn before the girl so earnest or pained a face. 

Ross took her hand and drew her in. “You are in trouble?” 
gently. . 

“Not for myself, Rosslyn,” scanning her with her piercing eyes. 
“ But—thy grandfather has told thee the object of Garrick Ran- 
dolph’s return? He is coming here to-night.” 

“IT know,” leaning with one hand on the mantle-shelf and looking 
into the fire. But Ross had a vein of her grandfather’s stubborn 
pride—no trace of pain, no demonstrative blush came out on the 
fair, pale cheek. 

“T have no right to intrude upon thy confidence, my child, and 
yet—I am greatly troubled for thee, Rosslyn,” and tears swam in 
the black eyes. 

Ross put out her hand impetuously, but without lifting her eyes. 
“You have every right to my confidence! But what is there to 
tell? There is a great gulf between Garrick Randolph and the 
woman which I know myself to he. He cannot come to me, nor I 
gotohim. The story is told; there is no need of lamentation over 
it. There shall be none.” 

“Tt has not always seemed to thee that the story must end thus, 
Ross.” 

“No,” slowly; “not always. But what will you have?” look- 
ing up with a sudden smile, though the smothered thought beneath 
would force itself through her honest, brown eyes. “ All of us have 
some hard circumstance like manacles to carry through life, and if 
we take it up and own it truthfully, it loses haif its shame. Some 
day, like Christian’s load, it will fall off, I suppose.” 

“'Thee intends to tell the truth to Garrick, then? The whole 
truth ?” rising from her chair and standing beside her. 

Ross was silent: not, however, Friend Blanchard saw, from want 
of decision. 

“Thee is unwilling to pain me by thy answer: but thee shows 
little merey to thyself, Rosslyn,” impatiently. 

“What would you bid me do? Common honesty makes my 
course clear.” 
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“Common honesty does not demand the story of thy birth, or, 
in any case, the name of thy father: the man of all others ob- 
noxious to Randolph—” She stopped abruptly. “ Rosslyn! thee 
can scarcely draw thy breath—I have worn out thy strength.” 

“I’m only tired with standing,” said healthy Ross, who never 
had known an aching bone or nerve. 

“If it is only thy body that suffers, thee will be better alone.” 
And Friend Blanchard, after herself stirring the fire to make a 
cheerful light in the room, went out noiselessly: thinking, after she 
had shut the door, that if Ross had been less strong and healthy, 
if brain or body had been unequal in power, she would have suf- 
fered less in the loss coming to her to-night. But she was, of all 
women, the type of a wife and mother in the old Friend’s eyes— 
strong-limbed, clear-brained, with affections that had their rise with 
the wholesome currents of her life, and would go with it into what- 
ever waited for her beyond Death. 

Friend Blanchard sat alone in the sober-hued luxury of her own 
chamber, until the sun had set, and twilight began to gather gray 
and calm, listening for the tramp of Randolph’s horse, or for a sign 
of life in the girl’s adjoining room; but all was silent. 

Now and then she pressed her finger and thumb on her aching 
temples with a frown of pain, and sometimes smiled cynically, in- 
venting stinging sarcasms touching Randolph, toward whom she 
began to feel a curious antipathy. There were none of his absurdi- 
ties of stately awkwardness, prosy talk, bigotry or priggishness, 
that she did not lash mercilessly to herself. When she had finished, 
she felt relieved, folded up her whip and laid it aside, so to speak, 
and, ringing for lights, took up her book, prepared to bear Ross’ 
defeat with the philosophy which had so often helped her through 
her own. 

The book shook in her hand, however, the letters hazed together : 
she laid it down, her hands falling into their habitual calm clasp on 
her knees, while she bent her head, again to listen. There was a 
silence like that of death in Rosslyn’s room. The last time he 
came, Friend Blanchard remembered well the delicious thrill of 
preparation that seemed to pervade the house, coming from the 
heart of its mistress: how farm and house were set in order like a 
kingdom making ready for its lord, and Ross adorning herself, with 
a new meaning in her fresh face and form, as Esther was purified 
and brought to the king in rich and rare vestments. 

There was no preparation made for him now: Friend Blanchard 
alone remembered to order lights in the little parlor down stairs, 
whose glimmer out into the night might seem to give him welcome, 
From Ross’ room came neither light nor sound. 

At last, just before dusk, she heard the far-off tramp of hoofs 
down among the mist of the creek bank; a slow, regular tramp. 
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“ He rides to his mistress as methodically and decorously as to his 
lawyer,” sneered the old lady. 

She did the simple-hearted gentleman injustice. Coming nearer 
to the house, he drew the rein tighter, held back the horse into a 
walk. The end was so near! His breath clogged his lungs, the 
hot throbbing in his brain grew still. Passion, once thoroughly 
roused, as in all lethargic, cold temperaments, had utter mastery of 
him. Yet beneath it all,—the germ of his worship of this pure 
woman, and of all women in her, was the honor he paid her, the re- 
spect, the homage ; far more than selfish desire to call her his own. 
All his life he had an instinct for that which was clean and pure: 
no nun could loathe a foul word or doubtful look as did the reticent, 4 
awkward scholar. Down in Washington, jostled by brazen female, 
lobby-members, and permit-vendors, he had hid the thought of 
Rosslyn deeper and deeper out of sight, until it seemed to him that 
he had found in this innocent maiden the very heart of hearts of 
all the purity of life. It was as if the one white lily of the world 
had waited for him to pluck and hide its sweetness in his breast. 

When once this whimsical fancy, which might have belonged to 
some troubadour’s love song, grew into his brain, a thousand p 
remembrances of her gave it consistency and strength. Her very 
breath, fresh as a new-born babe’s, the pure, tender color of blue 
which she always wore, and which seemed to him to typify to the 
strength of innocence, touched his memory gratefully. 

She was like a rare, radiant dream to him in Washington; but 
when he came into the same air she breathed, she became so real to 
him ; she so warped his senses, his very reason, by the mere fact of 
living, that he trembled at the thought of actual contact with her, 
face to face. As his horse came tramping over the little bridge 
with the measured pace that so enraged Friend Blanchard, he was 1 








































looking down at his fingers, wondering if he ever should touch her 
hair, touch her warm, blushing cheek with them, his face pale with 
the sudden, electric thrill in his blood at the thought. He was 
almost a middle-aged man now, and love was a new passion; it 
terrified, bewildered him with its force. 

He put his finger in his waistcoat pocket to feel if the ring was 
safe, which he meant to be the sign of their betrothal. He took it 
out and held it up in the fading light: a single pearl, set in her own 
color, blue. Diamonds had seemed gaudy and tawdry when he 
thought of her. He had bought the ring, planned their home (for 
he meant they should be married in a month)—planned, too, bring- 
ing her down to his own home in Kentucky, when this miserable, 
bloody work would allow him to bring his bird to the one nest 
which he fancied had been made ready and intended for her from 
the beginning of the world, 
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It never occurred to his inborn self-content that he would be dis- 
appointed, 

Friend Blanchard, hearing the horse’s steps coming up the road 
and round to the side entrance, rose nervously, and opened her own 
door into the dark upper passage. She was perplexed and nervous. 
Should she go down and warn him? Warn him of what? It was 
a matter which belonged to these two souls alone before God; it 
was left to her to stand aside. 

But she listened intently until the heavy man’s step crossed the 
porch and entered the room below; then she heard a movement in 

toss’s room as if she, too, had heard it and had risen wearily. A 
moment after, without waiting to be summoned, she opened the 
door, and came out. For the first time in her life, perhaps, she had 
given no thought to her appearance. Her tight-fitting dress was 
the same which she had worn all day; she had bathed her face in 
cold water, to take away the physical pain, but her hair, left to 
itself, clung all over her head and neck in a mass of tangled, 
glistening rings. Yet, as she passed Friend Blanchard without 
seeing her, and mechanically went down the stairs, the old 
Quakeress, who had the fierce relish of a man and of an artist for 
beauty, held her breath. The girl, with her slow step and straight- 
lidded eyes, walked as if in sleep. She wore her body unconscious 
and neglectful of it as a half-used garment, yet never was its beauty 
so dominant or perilous. Friend Blanchard followed like one en- 
chanted, step by step, watching her until she opened the door and 
went in to meet her lover. 

“If all the sins of the world, instead of that paltry shame, had 
fallen on her, 1 would marry her if I were a man!” muttered the 
vehement old woman. 

Garrick Randolph, who was a man, stood silent when she came 
in, though he had conned again and again the fit words in which to 
greet her. What she said to him, or whether he answered or not, 
he did not know; for a moment she was only a picture whose 
beauty, whose nearness to himself smote him dumb as it had done 
the first moment of their meeting. It was as novel and unexpected 
now. When she was seated in her usual low chair, the very fram- 
ing of the picture became full of meaning to his heated brain. He 
had seen other young women seated by cosy fires, with books, 
and music, and bits of half-finished sewing scattered about, and 
the scene had not been as picturesque to him as the inside of a 
blacksmith’s forge. 

But this was—home. 

All the lonely, methodic life of the scholar culminated in the un- 
licensed, hungry craving that rose in soul and body. He was not 
conscious that their attempts at conversation fell mto short, dis- 
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connected platitudes, and finally into silence. While she sat, her 
hands clasped on her knee, looking wistfully into the fire, the big, 
awkward fellow bent closer and closer over her, his breath coming 
in hot, quick gasps to his open lips, his womanish, blue eyes swim- 
ming in tears. She seemed to him unspeakably simple and weak: 
before, there had hung about her a chill of self-reliance that had 
daunted him; but to-day his instinct told him it was gone; she was 
as tender and helpless as a baby. He wondered if it ever would be 
given to him to tend and honor her as others had done here, glancing 
jealously about the room, Could his love ever make that other 
home warm as this in which her childhood lingered and still lived 
with her? It occurred to him then, being tortured with impatience 
to utter the words which should make her his, that it would partly 
show to her the tenderness in his heart to tell her of the home to 
which his memories belonged, as her’s to the old farm-house, True, 
he had gone over every rood of ground in his interminable talks 
with her before, but he did not think of that; and just then there 
was no time in his life when the tears had been brought to his 
credulous eyes which did not come vaguely back to him and mingle 
with the meaning of the girl’s figure sitting there; for, as usual, 
Garrick’s brain was like a slow clock, and when it should have 
struck the decisive hour, was clogged with the dust of all the years 
gone before. 

He fumbled in the many pockets of his brown coat, and finally 
pulled out a photograph. “I brought this for you to look at, Miss 
Burley,” he said, sitting down near her, but carefully avoiding, 
with his usual grave reserve, all contact between even his foot and 
her dress. “It is my home—” not observing that she turned her 
eyes back to the fire with a look of repugnance. What was his 
home to her? 

It did not matter whether she talked or not, however; the groove 
was wide and well-used, and his thought ran easily in it. She 
understood that. She understood, too, the heat that came and went 
to his cheek, the liquid light in the blue eye, which was fixed on 
her face instead of the picture, as he pointed out the points in the 
landscape, mapping as it were, his life from boyhood to middle-age. 
Never had it seemed to her so different from other men’s, so whole- 
some, solitary, walled in from vice. While hers— There were 
oaths and obscene phrases which she had heard long ago in her 
stall, which thronged back to her now for the first time in many 
years. What if this man’s pure eyes could read them in her brain ! 
he would know the difference then! She could have laughed aloud 
in the bitterness of her soul. A morbid, taunting spirit possessed 
Ross’s healthy brain for the first time in her life. 

Garrick’s voice was low and unsteady: he was speaking of his 
mother. “She set out this clump of firs to the right, here> and 
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this copper-beech tree, so that its bronze leaves might catch the 
last rays of the sun. She had a quick eye for color: you can see 
traces of her work in all the landscape about the house—even now. 
This photograph is from a picture she painted of the old home- 
stead. She painted it for me, and had it framed. It hangs in my 
own chamber at home.” 

He moved uneasily, grew silent, rose suddenly, and walked across 
the floor, looking out of the window a moment, then came back 
and stood beside her again. 

“She made it forme. She gave it to me only a month before 
she died; she kissed me, I remember, and said: ‘Garrick, when you 
marry, give this to the woman you love, and tell her I ask her to 
be as true to you and the old home here as your mother was.’ ” 

He held out the picture as he spoke, but, though her eyes were 
fixed on it, she did not touch it. He laid it down, and stood, with 
his clasped hands behind him, bending over her. The rising night 
wind beat the leafless branches without against the window-pane: 
struck a chill through the room, her hair moved in it, the firelight 
wavered unsteadily to and fro. Surely she knew the words that 
hung on his hot lips. She had risen, and stood facing him; her 
lips, her very eyes, grew wan and expressionless when' they met his, 
as if some fierce, smothered emotion within had absorbed her 
strength. 

“T have here ”—his hand trembled as he thrust it into his breast 
and drew out an ivory miniature—*I have here a likeness of my 
mother, Miss Burley. Ialways have worn it. It seemed to me for 
many years—until I grew a middle-aged man—that no other woman 
could ever be to me so pure, or so dear. Since she died, no eye but 
mine has rested on it. I would be glad if—” He stopped abruptly. 
Ross stood before him dumb and motionless. 

“T would be glad if you would care to think that her eyes were 
turned to you out of her home yonder with the same tender care 
that they have for me, J think that they are. My mother—will 
you look at my mother, Miss Burley ?” 

He held out the miniature: she took it, and, quickly turning the 
face downward, laid it unseen upon the mantle-shelf. 

“T have something to say to you,” she said: her numbed, cold 
hands trying to chafe each other, and then falling straight at her 
sides, 

Garrick Randolph, in his slow way, looked once and again from 
the girl’s face to the slighted portrait of his mother, drawing his 
powerful frame to its full height as one who faces a blow. “You 
have not understood me, I had no intention of hurting you. And 
I have hurt you—to the quick,” suddenly putting out one hand as 
if to save her from falling, a bewildered pain in his face. 

But Rosslyn drew further back, “I understand you, You 
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chose me for your friend once, and, as a sign of the trust you place 
in me, you wish me to look at this face so dear to you. But—” 

“Do you think I have intended only friendship?” vehemently. 

Ross’ face burned crimson in her eagerness to stay him before he 
made his meaning clear. “You are deceived in me. I am not a 
woman in whose hands you would wish to place that picture. They 
are not clean according to your rules: there is not a drop of blood 
in my veins which would not be tainted—in your judgment,” the 
red spot burning deeper with each word, an indignant light in her 
eyes. The hand which he had put out toward her a moment ago, 
he thrust nervously into his breast, an habitual motion with him. 
To her it meant that he dreaded contamination; her jealous eyes 
took note of its contour, its flexibility—the hand of an idle, sensi- 
tive man; of the rare old heir-loom of a ring he wore— 

“There is a fable that all men are born free and equal in this 
country,” she said, with a sudden cool self-control. “It only needs 
for you and me to stand face to face to prove the baseness of the 
falsehood. Every man carries the stamp of his birth and breeding 
as plainly in his soul as on his face: but none plainer than you and 
I. I have heard of equality and brotherhood all my life, but there 
is not a face I meet on the streets which does not bear terrible 
marks of the difference made in the nature of a man by money and 
rank and the want of them. Sometimes my caste has the advan- 
tage, sometimes yours: but the gulf is always there.” 

“You class yourself apart from me?” with a stunned, bewild- 
ered face. 

“You are one of the class born with clean garments, whose 
daily air is supposed to be instinct with honor and purity, while 
jl 

She was silent. 

Randolph stood with his head bent down: he raised his hand to 
his throat once or twice as if his breath failed him. When she did 
not speak, he said, in a low, constrained voice, without raising his 
eyes: 

“In any other case I should avoid your confidence, but, Miss 
Burley, I think I have a right to know who you are.” 

“Yes, you have the right.” She looked down into the fire, her 
brows knit, gathering her thoughts. She who had the shameful 
story to tell was quiet and grave: the man whose record was hon- 
orable, who had no past to hide, grew pale, his jaws working ner- 
vously in keen sympathy with the pain she hid, more than from his 
own dread. 

“IT have one favor to ask of you, Mr. Randolph,” said Ross: 
“that you will make no comment on my story. It does not seem 
to me to call for pity. Verhaps, even it may touch you with a cer- 
tain respect for me. But I could not bear respect from you,” 
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with a sudden movement of her hand to her head indescribably 
passionate and womanish. 

Randolph muttered some inarticulate words. She did not hear 
them. “There is no shame attached to birth or position which 
would be degrading in your eyes that does not belong to mine. 
My childhood was passed in the lowest haunts of poverty; where 
stains cling to the soul, which, you were careful to tell me, never 
will wash away.” As the words came from her mouth, each one 
seeming to drag out a remnant of her life and strength, she saw the 
man’s head sink slowly on his hand, the arm steadied on the mantle- 
shelf. His eyes were hid, but the haggard want of color showed 
itself on his jaws and about the stern, pinched mouth. If he had 
showed hint of pity, it might have unnerved her; as it was, she 
went on slowly and steadily. 

“T not only belonged by birth to the class which you place on a 
par with your slaves, but I worked with them. I was one of them. 
I believe in my soul I am one of them now. My heart warms to 
them more than to those who were not born hungry and ignorant. 
I was a market-girl until I was nine years old. I want you to un- 
derstand the truth. I had a stall on the public street. Whatever 
there is to see and hear there, which should be kept from children, 
J saw and heard.” 

tandolph looked up. She saw in his stunned eyes a dread of 
worse which remained untold. 

“Rosslyn? James Strebling told me of a Rosslyn Comly—” 

She put out one hand as if to cry for mercy—for time. It was a 
moment before she spoke; when she did, it was under her breath. 

“They called me that. It is not my name; neither is Burley. I 
have no right to any name, unless James Strebling had chosen to 
give his own to his child.” 

Garrick Randolph was silent ; looking at her; yet it seemed to 
him as if horrible, shameful oaths, one after the other, were rushing 
through his discreet, clean lips, in his dismay and passion. Rosslyn, 
her work ended, had turned to leave the room. Somehow, the 
strength and sparkle of her life seemed to have been drawn from 
her; her limbs moved flaccid and limp, her eye was lustreless, her 
very hair dim, She never had been so homely in his eyes, so 
dependent, or altogether a woman, 

He made one step toward her. He caught her wrists; he forced 
her to look up in his eyes. “What is your story to me? You 
may have been a market huckster, or James Strebling’s daughter 
to others. I know youas no other human being can do, To me 
you are the woman I have chosen out of all the world. Your 
father is nothing to me—nothing! I will only think God made 
you, and made you forme. For you love me—you love me, Ross- 
lyn?” 
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She raised her pale, amazed face to his. “It is better that I 
should leave you,” dully. “I told all; I kept nothing back.” 

“No woman was ever so true—so purely true,” with a defiant 
emphasis, as if he asserted it to the world and himself, as well as 
her. “You bared your inmost heart, poor child! You would not 
have done it if you had not loved me, Rosslyn!” 

In his heat hitherto, forgetting that he was a Randolph in being 
a man, he had been almost rough with passion ; but his stately, 
tender courtesy returned to him. He seated her deferentially. 

“T had no right to think or to say that,” he said, his large figure 
drawn erect between her and the firelight in a proud humility. 
“Tt was boorish and unmanly to guess at your feeling until you 
chose to avow it. But I am only an awkward student, as you 
know. Iam so little used to delicate and tender women. Will 
you listen to me,” in a lower voice, “while I tell you what one 
woman is tome? I came here to-night to tell you.” 

Now if Ross had been a sensitive woman—that is, had been 
gifted with a morbid, thin-skinned self-consciousness—or, if she had 
possessed a particle of proper pride which some of her more for- 
tunate sisters boast, she would have suspected that Randolph was 
urged by some chivalric notion of having pledged his honor in this 
course, though only to himself; she would have doubted, have pal- 
tered, have hung back, to assay the love offered to her; if she mar- 
ried him would have kept this doubt in her heart—a favorite skel- 
eton—to which to resort when unwilling to accept her fate as com- 
monplace and happy. But she was honest to dullness, Mrs. Ottley 
said: she never suspected a sham word or unnatural motive in 
another more than herself. In her heart of hearts she knew and 
thought herself every whit as pure as Randolph, and was as proud 
of old Joe Burley’s blood as he of the Pages’. She had done the 
one task which it seemed God had set her, and He had helped her 
with it. Randolph was a truer man than she had known him to 
be. He knew all, and it mattered nothing to him. He loved her— 
that made it plain and natural to her. 

She did not doubt, therefore, one moment, when he spoke thus, 
this day dawning for her; there was a quick rush of blood to her 
heart, a startled, searching look into his face, then she hid her own 
in her hands: not James Strebling’s disgraced daughter: on the 
instant only a shy, pure girl, trembling, happy, waiting to be wooed 
and won. The swift rose blushes came and went on her face and 
neck: her bosom heaved: the soft curls trembling in the firelight 
seemed to wait to be caressed. She thought of how she had prayed 
for this hour to come, and thankful tears instead of prayers came 
brimming to her eyes. In short, Ross was downright, honest, inno- 
cent in her love as in everything else: old Joe’s spirit being strong 
within her. 
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It did not matter to her that Garrick stumbled and muttered as 
he told his love: his eloquence thrilled her soul with tender triumph, 
whether he spoke or was silent; yet Garrick was at fault with 
every word: none of the carefully-conned sentences that he had 
prepared would answer, for he had meant to woo her with a cer- 
tain form and dignity, not ignoring the social level on which they 
stood together, but now— 

There she was, without a name, a true, beautiful soul looking 
through a true, beautiful body, giving herself to him. She was 
that, but she was nothing more. There was neither name nor 
lineage nor kinsfolk to marry with his wife. That fact shut out to 
him the world curiously, gave to their compact a strange solemnity 
and significance. They were a man and woman alone with God. 

Now Ross had always been content to shoulder the circumstances 
of her life as they were, but ten minutes after Randolph heard 
them, and while he was telling her his love, he was smothering and 
clothing them in a mist of poetic fancies, She was one of the 
orphan little ones of whom the Lord had especial care; she was 
Una or Truth who had come to him unstained through the mud 
and slough: she was the pure lily who had grown up out of the 
foul, stagnant stream. 

“T have no words to plead my cause, Miss Burley,” his tones 
composed but his blue eyes darkening with his heat; “but I dare 
to say that the love I offer you is as untried and fresh as your own. 
My lips have never touched those of woman. If you will be my 
wife I will protect and shelter you with the honor and devotion of 
a—man” (checking the word gentleman upon his lips.) “ What 
work my brain and hands are fit for shall be given to you—God 
helping me.” He put out his hand, the white, nervous one with 
the heirloom ring upon it, and Ross took it. 

Took it and laid her cheek down on it; then a great silence fell 
upon them; a silence in which their old lives faded unreal as a past 
and foggy night, and in the light and warmth that dawned for 
them he drew her heart close to his own, and his lips touched hers. 
The day’s trial had been fierce and wearing: now the rest had come 
for her. Something of the exhaustion and rest were on her face, 
and lingered there, even when he sat pale, his eyes glittering, hold- 
ing her in his arms, her head at last upon his breast, the golden 
curls moving in his breath. 

She rose presently, and took down the miniature of his mother, 
looking at it long and earnestly. It seemed to her as weak as amia- 
ble, for love is in no haste to blind us to faulty facial lines in the 
countenance’s of our lover’s mother. 

“Tt is a sincere, affectionate face,” she said, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. “She shall not be disappointed in me. I will be true to 
her son.” 
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But the praise was composed and moderate, and Randolph felt 
a chill creep over him. It did not seem fitting to him that James 
Strebling’s illegitimate daughter should look with critical eyes at 
his dead mother’s face. But Ross, he saw, with a curious irritation, 
had apparently already forgotten who and what she was. The 
quiet, simple, hospitable manner which once had seemed so rare 
in her, struck him with a certain surprise now. There was no trace 
of humility in it. If he had made any sacrifice in ignoring her 
story, she at least did not appreciate it. 

True, they were simply man and woman; equal in God’s eyes. 
And yet— 

Rosslyn looked round at him suddenly with a smile unutterably 
confiding and tender, and Randolph’s heart leaped again with full 
throbs of triumph against his chest. “Rosslyn, Rosslyn!” he 
cried, taking her wrists in his hands. The name rang like prophetic 
music through all of his life to come. The man was born again: 
and he knew it. His blue eye laughed, his face was ruddy ; he had 
been used to speculate on honor, on love, on hard work and happi 
ness, peering out of the dusty recesses of his laboratory, but he 
never had taken them irito his hold before. He was in the thick 
of life now: the country was no longer a map filled with air-lines, 
but his feet were in the sod of it, its sun was hot, its wind cold. 

He drew her to a seat again, wanting to tell her this; he thought 
he did tell her; but the truth was, he only muttered two or three 
broken interjections: holding the moist pink-palmed hands close, 
looking in her eyes. The touch of her hand, her proud merry face, 
her breath that rose and fell, the very crisp rustle of her dress filled 
him with a delirium that was like a fine rapturous music. 

Ross roused him from it. ‘ Will you come and see my grand- 
father?” she said. 

Garrick gave a half-conscious assent. Before they had reached 
the foot of the stairs, however, he was quite himself again: he was 
a Randolph, who had aftianced himself to the member of another 
family, and was about to have an interview with the head of it. 
As to the manner of man the said head would be, he thought of it 
with a shudder, But he was grave, courteous, smiling, as of old. 

Ross ran lightly before him and tapped softly at the chamber- 
door, fearing the old man was asleep. But there was a bright light 
in the room, and Joe was sitting up on his bed, a pile of pillows 
behind him, his white hair pushed back, his keen black eyes turned 
on the door. When her face appeared at it, he beckoned her with 
both hands, 

“IT did not know you were awake,” said Ross, remorsefully, 
stooping so that he could not see the shy blushes and smiles on her 
face. But the old man lifted her head, inspecting ber with no smile 
in his haggard, eager eyes. 
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“T heerd him come. Is it all well with my little gal?” He did 
not need an answer. He held the childish face upturned with his 
hand, tonching the closed eyes, the crimson, dewy lips, the dimpled 
chin, softly with his stubby finger; a slow, quiet, tender smile 
creeping over his face. 

“Well, well! So there’s somethin’ come into my little Rossline’s 
life as “Il never go out! The Good Man hes give to her the best 
He had to give.” He covered his eyes with one bony hand and lay 
silent, regardless of Randolph, whom Rosslyn had beckoned to her 
side. The “young fellow” was simply the means by which his 
granddaughter’s life had been made fuller and happier; and Ran- 
dolph perceived that. 

However, he looked up presently, and Garrick bent his large 
figure respectfully. The old man’s face with its frame of white 
hair and beard turned on him with a stern, keen scrutiny, might 
have been that of the patriarch Israel, he thought, so true to the 
truth was it. 

“This is Mr. Randolph, is it?” said Joe, looking at him steadily, 
some moments before he held out his hard hand. Then he offered 
it to him. Still with his half closed eyes sounding the meaning of 
Garrick’s. “Them was genooine words, sir, in your letter about 
my little gal; an’ I see the same natur’ lookin’ through yer face. 
But it’s ontried—ontried, I judge?” 

Randolph hesitated. “I have lived a secluded and untempted 
life, it is true.” If there was any resentment in his mifid, it was 
not apparent in his tone. 

“ The wrastle comes to us all sooner or later,” said Joe. “I hope 
for my little gal’s sake you’ll come through it as strong and truth- 
ful as you ’pear to me now. She'll help you. She lives mighty 
close to her Master—Rossline, You’ll forgive me,” with a change 
of tone, “for them comments on you—but somethin’ in yer face 
drawed it out suddent-like; an’ I’m naterally anxious about the 
man to whom I must give the keer of my granddarter.” 

“Naturally,” said Randolph, with a chagrin he could not hide. 

But Burley took no further heed of him; he was watching Ross- 
lyn with a fond, amused light in his eyes, patting her hand softly 
on the quilt. “TI allays said my little gal was born in the light of 
the moon,” he said, glancing significantly up at Garrick; “ but it’s 
sunshine that’s about her now, I think.” 

There was a tap at the door a moment after, and Friend Blanch- 
ard entered: her step unusually placid, her face grave, but there 
was a hard light in her luminous black eyes, Randolph fancied, as 
she fixed them on himself. 

“Thee has succeeded in winning our Rosslyn?” with a forced 
smile, holding out her hand. “It will bea long time before thee 
knows the value of thy prize, Garrick,” passing him as soon as 
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courtesy permitted to Ross, and catching both her hands with an 
eager fierceness and a something which, in any other woman, would 
have been an hysteric sob. 

Burley turned, with a quick apology in his look. “You have 
carried consternation into our little camp, Mr. Randolph. ’S for 
me, ther wur many years when Rossline had no one but her 
grandad: an’ it’s not so easy fur me to understand ther’s another 
to sheer in her thoughts and mind.” 

Randolph sat down beside the bed. He felt that, in spite of all 
effort, he was silent and boorish ; it was the old wagoner who talked 
easily and cordially, trying to clear the atmosphere about them. 
Ross, a little dull of perception in her happiness, and Friend Blanch- 
ard, secretly at odds with fate, were silent. It was of Rosslyn, 
Joe talked, never alluding to the change or new home coming to 
her. ; 

“Young people don’t like the kindet finger laid on their tittle 
secrets,” he said sagaciously to Friend Blanchard afterward. 

When Randolph rose to leave him, too, the old man, with his 
usual tact, repressed the eager blessing on his lips on Rosslyn and 
the man whose fate was to be one with hers. 

“T’m glad to have known you, Mr. Randolph. I’m glad this 
wound of mine druv me home at this time. I think I should have 
been glad to know you ef you’d been no kin in yer heart to Ross- 
line here.” 

When Garrick Randolph rode away that night, the keen delight 
of his new life possessed him for the first mile or two. Rosslyn’s 
presence was in the moonlight, in the balmy air. Then he began 
to recall his welcome into her family; Friend Blanchard’s toler- 
ance, Burley’s two-edged criticism. 

“Untried? untried?” The words had a sting of truth in them 
that rankled. His sainted mother, his Aunt Laura, his father, who 
was the soul of honor, had never warned him that his virtue would 
rate low, being untested. Again, nothing could be more welcome 
to him as a lover than the loyalty to Ross of those who knew her 
best. As a woman, she was incompafably beyond his level; but, 
no one had remembered that she was of birth and breeding differ- 
ent from his own—or, rather, no one remembered that /e had for- 
gotten it. As for Burley, Garrick had magnanimously turned his 
back to the private’s blue uniform hanging on the wall, shut his 
ears to the vulgar patois. He thought he deserved a little credit 
for this, but nobody had perceived it. ‘ A man’s a man for a’ that” 
he had soothed himself again and again by saying inwardly while in 
the chamber. But he struck the spurs now into his horse angrily. 

“One would have thought the Randolph was the plebeian, and 
the market-girl of gentle blood!” he said, more restive, as he rode 
further from Ross and the invisible, loving hands which she 
stretched after him. 
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N the “ Atlantic Monthly ” for May there appeared a lively arti- 
cle, by a skilful and popular author, called “History of the 
Sewing-Machine.” The substance of that sketch fell far short of its 
title; for it turned out mainly to be a glorification of Elias Howe, 
Jr., a single one of many patentees. Its tone was that of an arti- 
cle written expressly to promote the pecuniary interests of Mr. 
Howe, and in opposition to the interests of the public. It is gen- 
erally understood among the patentees and manufacturers of sew- 
ing-machines that Mr. Howe, after having enjoyed the monopoly 
given him by his patent of September, 1846, for the original term 
of fourteen years, and having had an extension of it for seven years 
longer, and having received from the public for the use of his inven- 
tion about two millions of dollars, now actually designs to apply to 
Congress for a further extension of his patent. The question, then, 
is simply this: Shall Mr. Howe, who has already been overpaid for 
his inventive labors, even had they the merit he claims for them, 
and who has enjoyed all the monopoly the law ever contemplates, 
now be favored by special act of Congress with a gratuity of two 
million dollars more? To state this proposition would seem to be 
enough to condemn it. 

To furnish the slightest basis for so rapacious a claim, it would 
be first of all necessary for Mr. Howe to magnify his own inven- 
tions at the expense of others. Foremost among inventors of sew- 
ing-machines stands Walter Hunt. The gross injustice done to 
this great name in the magazine just referred to demands repara- 
tion. It is not the purpose of the present article to discriminate 
between the existing sewing-machines. Its object is rather to vin- 
dicate the memory of a man whose invention overtops them all, in 
the grand merit of originality, and whose successful labors so far 
antedated all others that there need be no dispute about his laurels. 
That Mr. Howe, especially, never can deprive him of his hard-earned 
fame, we shall easily be able to prove. We assert and can show: 

First. Elias Howe was not the first patentee of a sewing-machine. 
No less than six different patents for sewing-machines were secured 
in France, England and the United States before the date of Howe’s 
patent, and before the date of his alleged invention. This is mat- 
ter of historical record, and there can be no mistake about it. 

Second. Howe was not the original inventor of the valuable de- 
vices contained in the machine patented by him. The specification 
of claim in his patent contains presumptive evidence that he was 
informed and knew that another person had preceded him as the 
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inventor of the combination of needle and shuttle to form the inter- 
locked stitch with two threads. 

Third. Walter Hunt, of the City of New York, was the original 
and first inventor of the sewing-machine in which an eye-pointed 
needle and a shuttle were successfully employed to make the inter- 
locked stitch. 

The records of the United States Patent Office, since the month 
of May, 1854, have contained the evidence—accessible to all the 
world—that Walter Hunt made the invention in question, and com- 
pleted, and exhibited, and sold a sewing-machine ten years before 
Howe pretends that he constructed his first raachine. 

It.was between the years 1832 and 1834 that Walter Hunt, in 
his own workshop in Amos Street, in the City of New York, in- 
vented, built and put in full and effective operation a machine for 
sewing, stitching and seaming cloth. This first machine was made 
principally by the inventor’s own hands, and, on its suecessful com- 
pletion, one or more others were built, Walter Hunt’s brother, 
Adoniram, assisting him. It was the pioneer sewing-machine of 
America, and the first really successful one of the world. There 
had already been a French invention, a tambour machine for orna- 
menting gloves, of very little general utility. These machines of 
Walter Hunt all contained the invention of the curved needle with 
the eye near the point, the shuttle and their combination, and they 
originatéd the famous interlocked stitch with two threads. Many 
samples of cloth were perfectly sewn by these machines, and many 
of the friends and neighbors of the inventor came to see them work. 
At length one G, A, Arrowsmith was so well satisfied with the work- 
ing of the machines, that he bought them, in 1834, and therewith 
the right to obtain letters-patent. But no sooner had Arrowsmith 
got this right (which the thousand other schemes of Walter Hunt’s 
teeming brain induced him to part with on easy terms), than he be- 
came impressed both with the vastness of the undertaking and with 
the prejudice which any scheme apparently tending to impoverish 
poor seamstresses would awaken, At the same time he became in- 
volved in pecuniary disaster from speculations and from unlucky 
business projects, and for years did nothing with the machine. 
Meanwhile, Hunt was turning out other new inventions, and selling 
them for a trifle to other men, 

Fortunately for his fame, many people had seen his machines 
work, and had seen them sew a good, strong and handsome stitch, 
and form seams better than hand-sewing. Of these, no less than 
six directly testified to this fact in a suit afterward brought (here- 
after alluded to), and established the fact beyond question that 
Walter Hunt invented the first sewing-machine, and that it con- 
tained the curved, eye-pointed needle at the end of a vibrating arm 
with a shuttle. The case itself’ was decided upon another point. 
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These affidavits are still in existence. But this.was not all. Fifteen 
years after he had sold his machines to Arrowsmith, who lost a for- 
tune and a name in not devoting himself to their reproduction, 
Walter Hunt from memory gave a sworn written description of his 
first machine in every part, and, to clinch the matter, afterward 
constructed a machine from that description, which was the counter- 
part of the machine of 1834, and worked perfectly. Finally, one 
of the original machines sold to Arrowsmith in 1834 was preserved, 
though in a dilapidated condition, and by him was sold to Singer 
& Co., who have it in safe keeping yet. Walter Hunt then under- 
took to make a new sewing-machine, which should be an operative 
instrument, and should contain all the parts which were pre- 
served of the old machine, with such others as were necessary to 
present the machine in the same shape that the original one pos- 
sessed. Mr. Hunt did this successfully, and the restored machine, 
still operative and ready to sew good, strong seams, is in the pos-. 
session of the Singer Manufacturing Company. 

Early in the year 1853, Singer & Co. accidentally discovered an 
old letter written in 1836 by A. F. Hunt, a brother of Walter 
Hunt, which spoke of the sewing-machine, and alluded to other 
persons who had seen it in operation, The sewing-machine in ques- 
tion having been made for Arrowsmith in 1834, was taken by him 
and A. F. Hunt to Baltimore, Md., in 1835, and was there exhibited 
in operation. In a short time, Singer & Co., following out the clew 
thus obtained, discovered no less than eight new witnesses, all testi- 
fying positively that they saw the Hunt machine in 1834 or 1835, 
and that it was a working machine, which sewed good seams and 
made the interlocked stitch with needle and shuttle. One of these 
witnesses worked as a machinist upon some parts of the machine— 
the very same machine of which the broken parts are still in ex- 
istence. He saw it put together, and saw it sew, and saw it after- 
ward exhibited by Hunt and Arrowsmith to other persons. This 
witness, though a working machinist in 1834, had become a sub- 
stantial cotton manufacturer when he was examined in 1854. 
Another of these new witnesses was Solomon Andrews, Esq., a dis- 
tinguished inventor and mechanician. He examined the machine, 
and saw it operated by A. F. Hunt in Baltimore. He fully under- 
stood its method of operation. Ten years later, in 1845, Mr. An- 
drews called at the oftice of Thomas P. Jones, Esq., who had been 
at one time Commissioner of Patents, but was then practising as an 
agent for procuring patents for inventions, There Mr, Andrews 
saw the Howe machine, for which Mr, Jones was just preparing the 
specification and drawings to obtain a patent. Mr. Andrews there- 
upon stated to Mr. Jones that Hunt was the original inventor of 
that kind of sewing-machine, and cxplained to him what he had 
seen in Baltimore in 1835. This explanation to the patent agent 
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shows why Howe made his specification of claim in the peculiar 
way he did. He did not then venture to claim as his the eye- 
pointed needle or the shuttle, or even a combination of the two in 
a sewing-machine; but he simply claimed the forming of a seam 
by means of a curved needle or a shuttle, “under a combination 
and arrangement of parts, substantially the same with that de- 
scribed.” This language indicates that the patent agent knew, and 
presumptively Mr. Howe knew, that he had no right to claim the 
needle and shuttle. 

Such is the simple story, supported beyond cavil by hundreds of 
pages of sworn testimony, of the origin of sewing-machines. It 
shows that Walter Hunt invented the great central feature of ali 
such machines—the combination of the shuttle with the needle, 
having the eye near the point. All other things, contrived by 
Howe and others later, are trivial and temporary, and liable to be 
superseded, 

Some months prior to May, 1854, Hunt applied for a patent for 
his original invention, and the United States Patent Office declared 
an interference between such application and the patent then held 
by Howe. Numerous witnesses were examined on behalf of Howe 
and Hunt upon the question of priority of invention, and argument 
was heard by the counsel of the respective parties. Then the Hon. 
Charles Mason, Commissioner of Patents, and well known to be a 
very able lawyer, decided the case and filed a written opinion, from 
which the following extracts are taken: 

In 1846 Howe obtained a patent upon a sewing-machine, upon which there 
have since been many improvements by others. Hunt now claims priority to 
all these, upon the ground that he invented the sewing-machine substantially as 
described in his specification, previous to the invention of Howe. He proves 
that, in 1834 or 1835, he contrived a machine by which he actually effected his 
purpose of sewing cloth with considerable success. Upon a careful considera- 
tion of the testimony, I am disposed to think that he had then carried his in- 
vention to the point of patentability. . . . Tie very idea of carrying on 
this delicate and difficult operation by machinery was a bold one. The contriv- 
auce of a machine that sliould carry out the idea was patentable, although that 
machine was so imperfect as not to supersede the ordinary mode of sewing. I 
understand from the evidence that Hunt actually made a working machine, 
thus even going further than was absolutely necessary to entitle him to a pat- 
ent, had he then applied for it. . . . The papers in the case show that Howe 
obtained a patent for substantially this same invention, in 1846. The presump- 
tion is that since that time the invention has been in public use or on sale. 
Now Hunt, by the sale to Arrowsmith, had given jis consent that any person, 
or all the world, might use the invention. Therefore it was in public use and 
on sale with the consent of the inventor and present applicant. 

The Commissioner of Patents then decided that Hunt was not 
entitled to a patent, for the reason that, in 1834, he had sold his 
invention to George A. Arrowsmith, and had allowed more than 
two years to elapse after such sale before applying for a patent, 
wherefore he was debarred by the act of 1839 from obtaining a 
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patent. It is evident from this opinion that if Judge Mason had 
possessed sufficient power under the law, he would not only have 
refused the patent to Hunt, but would have declared Howe’s patent, 
as to its material claims, void, fopy want of originaiity. If Mr. 
Howe presents his petition to Congress for a special gratuity, any 
member of that body who wishes to arrive at the truth and to do 
justice to the country and his constituents, has only to go to the 
Patent Office and read the testimony in this interference between 
IIunt and Howe, and he will be satisfied of the correctness of Judge 
Mason’s views, and will perceive not only that Howe should have 
no more compensation from the public, but that another person 
ought to have received the golden shower which has descended 
upon him. 

The reader who has followed us thus far, may desire to learn 
something more of the character and career of the inventor of 
sewing-machines. He will find that as Walter Hunt was intellectu- 
ally able to conceive the sewing-machine, mechanically he was able 
to build it, and morally he was incapable of claiming what was not 
his due. Gifted with most marvellous originality of mind, he im- 
proved his natural powers by very extensive reading and study in 
many branches of science, and by profound and incessant thought. 
His intellect was remarkably suggestive, insomuch that whoever 
talked with him was sure to bring away some new and useful idea. 
Scores of inventions of other men owe their origin to his suggestion. 
Up to 1853, he had himself obtained patents for more than twenty 
of his own inventions. His deposition of that year tells us that 
being then fifty-seven years old, and “ by profession a machinist and 
inventor,” he had been “mostly engaged in inventing and con- 
structing novel machinery of various kinds for upward of twenty- 
five years last past.” 

The records of the Patent Office from 1830 to the date of his 
death, give evidence of Walter Hunt’s brilliant and exhaustless in- 
ventive powers, his practical skill, his incessant labor, his many and 
useful contrivances which give him enduring claim to the gratitude 
of his countrymen. To these well-known inventions we need not 
refer; but he invented more things which he did not secure by 
letters patent than those which were patented. He invented, for 
example, the “Globe Stove;” he invented the machinery used for 
combining steel rivets with leather in the soles of boots and shoes ; 
he invented a composition whereby all the fragments and choppings 
of marble and stone-yards could be converted into building ma- 
terials of any desired regular form, as indestructible as granite; he 
invented a composition and machinery for making paper boxes of 
all sizes and descriptions, and of such strength that, as he 
used to say, “a pill box made in that way would bear his 
weight without being crushed ”—and there is a fortune in that 
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idea yet; he invented the first paper collars of the kind so gen- 
erally used now, and obtained one or more patents therefor. 
The writer believes, indeed, that all the ideas on paper collars 
originated with Hunt, though Rollin, one of his workmen, also 
took out a patent for them. It was Walter Hunt who both 
invented and made the apparatus with which Sands, the famous 
gymnast, walked on the ceiling. This contrivance exhibited a 
philosophical principle, the head of the gymnast being downward, 
and his feet being made to adhere at each step to a perfectly smooth 
and oiled plank, by force of atmospheric pressure alone. The 
mechanism by which the feet could be successively disengaged from 
the platform or ceiling to perform the operation of walking, was 
very ingenious, and required most dexterous accuracy in the 
fabrication. 

Walter Hunt’s knowledge of mechanical and scientific books was 
very extensive, as we have said, and his conversation remark- 
ably original and instructive. His researches went beyond me- 
chanics. He was well versed in medicine, and concocted and for 
many years sold a popular remedy for cholera complaints. The 
writer also remembers Mr, Hunt’s assuring him he had alleviated 
or cured rheumatism in his own ease by mechanical means, and 
that he had thought of obtaining a patent for the instrument he 
had framed for that purpose. He was the inventor, also, of im- 
provements in spring shawl-pins; in the corking of bottles; in 
making cheap heels for boots and shoes; and in breech-loading fire- 
arms. These inventions and devices—which are selected out of 
many merely for illustration—will show the astonishing fertility 
and versatility of his brain, as their practical success from the start 
testifies to his practical constructive skill. How so brilliant a 
genius and so adroit and laborious a mechanic died poor, leaving 
others to get the benefit of his work, we must now explain. Like 
many another mechanical genius, Walter Hunt, in all that related 
to pecuniary affairs, was a mere child. He was astonishingly im- 
provident, He made contracts carelessly. He was little versed in 
business arts. He was always in want of money, being reckless in 
its expenditure, and his inventions were usually sold before they 
were patented, or mortgaged during construction. Yet he was a 
man of strong moral convictions, a conscientious man, who could 
not be induced to testify wrongly or to suppress his testimony. He 
was a man of strong opinions, too, and of much logical power. 
Brought up a Hicksite Quaker, and holding the religious opinions 
of that sect, he became fond of theological discussion, to which his 
profound acquaintance with the Bible and his extensive reading in 
speculative theology adapted him. On all sides of his nature, his 
moral as well as his intellectual, Walter Hunt exhibits himself to 
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us as one capable of inventing the sewing-machine, and incapable 
of claiming what did not belong to him. 

After Hunt’s invention, a series of others were projected in 
America and Europe; all proved successful which employed his 
combination of the needle and shuttle. In 1842 Greenough patented 
a machine; in 1843 Corliss patented one; in 1846 Elias Howe, Jr., 
patented one—the third patent in America, and the seventh in the 
world. Examining his patent, we find it to consist of five claims. 
Of these, four are not only unnecessary, but are hurtful to the 
working of a good machine, and are, therefore, not used. The fifth 
and remaining one is the invention of Walter Hunt, made ten years 
before. 

Mr. Howe says he built his first sewing-machine in 1845. He 
constructed another in 1846, upon which he obtained a patent in 
September of that year. He built a third machine about the same 
time, which his brother, A. B. Howe, took to London and sold, 
together with the right to the English patent, for the sum of £250, 
In 1847, Mr. Howe and his brother went to London, where, accord- 
ing to agreement, Elias Howe endeavored to adapt the machine to 
do the work of the purchaser, Mr. Thomas. 

Amasa B, Howe says and prints and publishes that his brother, 
“Elias, remained in the employ of Mr. Thomas some three years, 
having unlimited supplies of material and means for the develop- 
ment of the invention. But, failing to produce any practical re- 
sults, or in adding anything of value to his original model, he aban- 
doned the whole thing and returned home.” The truth was that 
Howe, through his brother, had sdéld an imperfect and impractica- 
ble machine, with a contract that Howe should come to London 
and adapt the machine to practical work. Mr. Howe appears to 
have worked a long time for Mr. Thomas, under wages, without 
arriving at any good result. Mr. Thomas became tired of the fruit- 
less expense, and discharged Howe, as was natural under such cir- 
cumstances. And Amasa finally sums up his brother Elias’ merits 
as a sewing-machine maker thus: “ His career as a builder of sew- 
ing-machines ended where it began, with simply constructing the 
three impracticable models above referred to,” 

That Elias Howe did not know how to build a sewing-machine 
of practical utility, even as late as 1851, is proved by this circum- 
stance: On the 16th of February, 1851, Howe made a contract 
with G. 8, Jackson, W. E. Whiting, and D. C. Morey, of Boston, 
to construct, according to his patent, as perfect and useful a ma- 
chine as he was capable of making. Morey and Jackson have tes- 
tified upon oath that Howe, after working about six weeks, pro- 
duced a sewing-machine which was a failure and incapable of being 
used, Howe admitted its defeets, but thought he could do better 
upon another trial, He did try again, but the second machine was 
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no better than the first. A master mechanic, in whose shop Howe 
attempted to build this machine, also testified to its glaring de- 
fects, and to the mechanical incapacity of Mr. Howe. 

The circumstance that Mr. Howe, after years of diligent labor, 
was unable to improve upon his first model, leads to a suspicion 
that he had heard of the machine of Walter Hunt, and its peculiar 
combination, before he ever did anything toward contriving one of 
his own. Nor was his personal lack of constructive skill alone 
at fault. Within a period of five years succeeding the date of 
Howe’s patent, several persons who had acquired rights or received 
licenses under that patent, tried to make sewing-machines after 
Howe’s model, for the purposes of sale and use. They were all 
failures, and served merely to deepen the impression in the public 
mind that practical sewing by machinery was an impossibility, The 
machine of Blodgett & Lerow, patented in 1849, was superior to 
any that had been produced before it, and some of them were sold, 
to be used in the manufacture of clothing. They contained, how- 
ever, the baster-plate of the Howe machine in a modified and im- 
proved form, which, with some other imperfect devices, rendered 
them useless to the public, and they were speedily laid aside. In 
1849, also, the single-thread, chain-stitch machine of Morey & John- 
son was produced, containing improvements of some merit, and ma- 
terially advancing the art. John Bachelder about the same time 
obtained patents on certain improvements of his own, which ap- 
proached still nearer to a practical sewing-machine. 

In 1849, Allen B, Wilson invented and constructed a sewing-ma- 
chine, which was patented, containing mechanical devices of great 
merit, and which time has proved to have possessed eminent utility. 
But Mr, Wilson’s sewing-machine, as originally arranged and con- 
structed, notwithstanding the great fame as an inventor since uni- 
versally accorded to him, was a practical failure. A large number 
of sewing-machines were made according to that patent, and sold, 
but very soon dropped out of use. The celebrated and admirable 
Wheeler & Wilson machine had not then been invented. The in- 
ventors of the Grover & Baker machine, which has since had such 
a successful career, were still at work endeavoring to perfect their 
invention, and had not then brought the machine to such a state of 
completeness as to make it salable for practical purposes. 

William H. Johnson, too, in 1848, invented a device, which may 
be deemed the germ of the now celebrated four-motion-feed in sew- 
ing-machines. Indeed, several kinds of sewing-machines are now 
being made, in which Johnson’s feeding device, known as the 
“needle-feed,” is employed. 

As late as the Autumn of 1850, the world had not obtained a 
good practical sewing-machine. Toward the latter part of Septem- 
ber, 1850, Mr. Isaac M,. Singer turned his attention to improving 
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Hunt’s sewing-machine. By contract he agreed to invent the im- 
proved machine, and to have it built at the cost of forty dollars. 
It was completed within the price limited, and in less than twelve 
days. Letters patent were immediately applied for, and the manu- 
facture of these machines for sale commenced. Some of them were 
soon put into successful practical use, and the manufacture of these 
machines has continued uninterruptedly, and in constantly increas- 
ing numbers, from that day to this. 

Thus, in June, 1851, when Mr. Howe, as appears from the testi- 
mony of his coadjutors, Jackson and Morey, was making fruitless 
attempts to construct a sewing-machine according to his patent, 
which should have marketable utility, the Singer machine had been 
already introduced into profitable use in Boston, New York and 
elsewhere, and its success established. 

In the introduction of the sewing-machine to general use, the 
most serious obstacle in the way was felt to be Elias Howe, Jr., and 
his patent of 1846. As late as 1853 he insisted that he ought to 
be paid a patent fee of $25 on every sewing-machine manufactured. 
The Wheeler & Wilson company, and some others, agreed to pay 
Mr. Howe $25 patent fee on each machine, a burden from which 
afterward they managed to get relieved in great part, or they never 
could have succeeded as they have done. From the beginning, 
Singer & Co. denied that Howe’s patent was valid, except in 
so far as it claimed a combination and arrangement of certain de- 
vices of his own, which no one found it necessary to use. These 
devices Hewe had combined in his machine with the valuable con- 
trivances of eye-pointed needie ‘and shuttle, with two threads, in- 
vented by Walter Hunt, which all inventors alike had the right to 
employ. 

Now, then, we come to the secret of Mr. Howe’s success. He 
has ditigated himself into fortune and fame. This undertaking gave 
him ample scope for the energy, perseverance and business tact he 
so remarl@&bly possesses. In 1852, at Boston, the famous cause, 
lasting several weeks, of Howe against Bradford, was tried. It 
was the only occasion on which Howe’s patent has been submitted 
to the ordeal of a jury trial. The defence set up the invention of 
Walter Hunt, of New York, in 1834 or 1835, against the invention 
of Elias Howe, Jr., of Boston, in 1845. The case, presented to a 
Boston jury, seemed to be that of a New York interest against a 
Boston interest ; and Howe had secured Rufus Choate—the equiv- 
alent to a verdict in his favor. Choate was then at the meridian of 
a career which procured him the title of the “monarch of the 
twelve.” The defence proved by six witnesses that Walter Hunt 
invented, perfected and sold two needle and shuttle sewing-machines 
in the years 1834 and 1835, containing all the essential devices in 
Howe’s machine of 1846. No material testimony could be found 
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to contradict these six witnesses. But the plaintiff showed that 
the defendant’s machine (Blodgett & Lerow’s) had copied some 
minor devices from Howe’s machine which were not in Hunt’s, 
The consequence was that the jury were able to find a verdict for 
the plaintiff. 

This trial did not deter Singer & Co, from proceeding with the 
sale of their machines. In 1853, they published a statement of the 
controversy up to that time, and the depositions copied into that 
pamphlet, which have never been contradicted, are as pertinent now 
as then. In 1853, Howe commenced two suits in Massachusetts to 
restrain two firms from selling the Singer machines. Judge Sprague 
refused an injunction, but consented to make an order that the de- @ 
fendants should keep an account of profits, and give security to pay 
damages, should any be awarded at the final hearing of the cause, 

The defendants, being intimidated at the idea of keeping an account, 
determined to settle with Mr. Howe, against the protest of Singer 
& Co. 

After this success, Mr. Howe ventured out of Massachusetts, and ° 
brought several suits in equity in New Jersey, and one in New 
York, against Singer & Co., in 1854. None of these suits were ” 
ever prosecuted to a hearing, but negotiations were easily concluded 
for a settlement. Howe’s patent had thus far only been passed 
upon by Judge Sprague, and he had a dislike to bringing it before 
a jury in New York. He knew also of the newly-discovered evi- 
dence in regard to the invention of Walter Hunt. Besides, the de- 
cision of the Commissioner of Patents had just been pronounced 
affirming the completion and perfecting of the Hunt machine in 
1835, and that was very ominous, 

On the other hand, Singer & Co. felt compelled to yield to the 
competition in trade. The new aspirants for public favor found 
them engaged in an exhausting legal controversy with Howe. They 
therefore took licenses under Howe’s patent upon such terms as 
Howe saw fit to impose. If Howe could ruin the l@siness of 
Singer, they would be great gainers by it. If Singer could demol- 
ish Howe’s patent, they would be relieved from further license fees 
to Howe, and would gain equally with Singer & Co. And while 
the controversy was going on, they could advertise that their 
machines might be used without infringement of patents, while 
Singer’s were subject to Howe. 

Governed by these considerations, and believing they had fought 
the public battle long enough, Singer & Co., in the Summer of 
1854, gave up the contest, much to the chagrin of their competitors 
and subsequent friends, and took a license under Howe’s patent. 
Singer & Co, did not, in consequence of such license, change their 
opinions as to the legitimate force of Mr. Howe’s patent. They 
always believed it to be a valid patent only for some unimportant 
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device, and that the needle and shuttle combination belonged to 
Walter Hunt. But, by the terms of the license, they agreed not 
to contest the validity of the Howe patent, or aid or encourage 
others to do so, and they honestly kept their agreement. 

Thus Mr. Howe triumphed, not through force of his patent, but 
by the exigencies of trade. 

In the year 1860, when the first term of Mr. Howe’s patent was 
about to expire, he presented his petition to have it extended seven 
years further. He presented, as required by law, a sworn state- 
ment of his profits from the patent. He had then received a little 
less than half a million of dollars, Then he meekly preferred his 
request in the following language: 

“ Notwithstanding, therefore, the amount of profit which I have 
already realized, and for which I am grateful to my country, I be- 
lieve it to be just and proper, in view of my early trials and hard- 
ships, and of the public value of my invention, now in general and 
permanent use, for the daily benefit of the whole community, that 
my patent should be extended as I have desired.” 

Now, after the lapse of seven years more, and after Mr. Howe’s 
modest profits from his patent have swelled from less than half a 
million to two millions of dollars, it would seem that he ought to be 
satisfied. 

If Congress desires to bestow a gratuity for sewing-machines, 
let them give it to the heirs of Walter Hunt. The proofs are ample 
and conclusive that he was the first inventor of the sewing me- 
chanism which is now so popular, and from which, as modified and 
improved by many other inventors, the country and the world is 
now receiving such measureless advantages. 
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IXTY-THREE years ago the United States Commissioners, 
Lewis and Clarke, took their final leave of civilization, at the 
“village” of St. Louis, and passed up the Missouri river, on their 
expedition to explore the territory we had just acquired from 
France, under the Louisiana purchase. After a journey of seventy- 
seven days they passed the mouth of the river Platte, and halted a 
few miles beyond, at a spot where high bluffs shut in the valley of 
the river on either side. Here they called the Indians of the vicin- 
ity together in council, and informed them of the change of alle- 
giance which they had undergone, “with which they seemed well 
pleased.” Henceforth that vicinity bore the name of “ Council 
Bluffs.” Here would be a good position for a trading post, thought 
the explorers, and so reasoned the Mormons, when, more than forty 
years later, they halted here upon their exodus from Nauvoo. It is 
one of the few fords that can be depended upon in the shifting 
channel of the Missouri, and the river bottom is less liable here to 
overflow than at almost any spot, above or below. Exercising 
their squatter right, the Mormons located on the east bank of 
the river, and built their log cabins, while Brother Brigham, on the 
following spring, with a pioneer party, pushed on toward the moun- 
tains to seek a land of refuge for the persecuted “saints.” A rude 
village soon sprang up under Mormon industry, and took the name 
of Kanesville, from a brother of Dr. Kane, of Mormon associations, 
who was appointed by President Polk first postmaster of the place. 
When the saints again took up their line of march for Salt Lake, 
they sold their log cabins and their squatter claims to thrifty Gen- 
tiles, who saw visions of profit in the trade with the emigrant 
trains, which had already begun its growth. With them the place 
assumed the character of a more permanent settlement, and in 1853 
had grown to the dignity of an incorporated city, under the name 
of Council Bluffs. A few of the origifial Mormon huts are still 
pointed out to the stranger upon the principal street of Council 
Bluffs, and a few of the original saints remain to hold Mormon 
worship irregularly upon the Sabbath ; but the huts are hidden be- 
hind new fronts of modern ambition, in appearance and dimension, 
and the saints are of that apostate sect of “ Josephites” who, as 
Brigham tells us, have “soured on Zion.” 

For many weary years the Council Bluffers read the debates in 
Congress on the future highway to the Pacific, and waited hope- 
fully for the advent of the railroad at their doors. It needs must 
pass that way, they thought. Where else was there such a place 
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to ford or to bridge the Missouri? Where else such a place to 
locate the depots and the workshops, which must find location 
somewhere along the river, as on the spreading flats between Coun- 
cil Bluffs and the Missouri, which lay invitingly in their virgin 
green, awaiting the chain and compass of the surveyor to lay out 
in rectangular lines the city lots for which Nature had designed 
them? But, while the railroad tarried, there came a Mordecai the 
Jew sitting at the King’s gate. The upstart little town of Omaha 
began to grow on the opposite side of the river into disgusting di- 
mensions, before the vision of its neighbors. And then came the ir- 
repressible Train, fresh from his fight with the City of London and 
the British lion; and others, all alive with projects for putting 
Omaha far ahead in the race for metropolitan distinction. And not 
only did Omaha rapidly outstrip its older neighbor in growth, but, 
with the vigor of a more youthful pair of lungs, it was able to make 
louder proclamation of its title to the privileges of that situation, 
the importance of which Council Bluffs had grown weary in an- 
nouncing to the inattentive ears of the Continent. And, to crown 
all, the Pacific Railroad began to push out from Omaha toward 
the West before Council Bluffs had yet succeeded in establishing 
locomotive communication with the East. Then the horrible fear 
that the railroad might leave them altogether on one side took pos- 
session of the soul of Council Bluffs. But from the enterprising State 
of New Jersey came a citizen to their relief. The Cedar Rapids 
and Missouri River Railroad project began to assume shape, and 
they waited in hope, until one day came a letter from the Com- 
mittee on Construction, in which it was proposed to make Council 
Bluffs the terminus of the railroad at the Missouri river—on con- 
dition that the citizens of that place would deposit with the com- 
mittee aforesaid, first, thirty thousand dollars in cash; next, the 
title deed of land sufficient for the depot grounds; and, lastly, a 
deed of way for the railroad through the town. A meeting of the 
good people of Council Bluffs was called at once, and all the con- 
ditions of railroad connection were accepted with such alacrity that 
the Committee on Construction have, no doubt, an unceasing regret 
that they were not even more exacting in their terms. 

The railroad came, and with it the completion of the broken link 
of communication between the railroad system of the East and the 
Union Pacific Railroad, which had already pushed beyond its three 
hundredth mile-stone on from the Missouri, and up the valley of 
the Platte. Thus was established an unbroken chain of railroad 
communication for nearly eighteen hundred miles between New 
York at the East and the crossing of the North Platte at the West. 
The event was of significance, not to Council Bluffs alone, but to 
the entire country ; and more directly to those who were interested 
in the development of that vast system of railroad communication 
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at the East, to which the Union Pacific Railroad will shortly become 
tributary. The Cedar Rapids Railroad passed at its completion to 
the control of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, under a per- 
petual lease, and it was determined by the officers of that road that 
they would not suffer to pass unnoticed an event in which they 
saw the fruition of years of anxious and energetic effort, of patient 
planning, and skilful management. The road was completed in 
February, four months previous to the annual election for officers of 
the Chicago and Northwestern, and the annual examination into the 
condition of that road. It was concluded, therefore, that this ex- 
amination should be made the occasion of an excursion from New 
York to Omaha, and thence out upon the line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad as far as it was completed—if, indeed, the terminal point 
could be kept stationary long enough to be located. 

The party for the excursion was made up with a view to enjoy- 
ment rather than with an eye to business; hence, its movements 
passed almost unrecorded at the East by telegraph and reporters. 
There was material enough among those invited to make up a 
President and cabinet, and have odds and ends enough over to fill 
several foreign missions; but, fortunately, there was no aspirant 
for the presidency along, and no one was groaning to be delivered 
of his views on public questions. There was a gentleman with the 
party who held the office of lieutenant-governor, but he was 
promptly pronounced upon by the ladies as “such a delightful 
man,” and his misfortune was forgiven him. The company, as a 
whole, were reported by the local papers as being the “ heaviest 
party, financially, that ever passed over that road.” Those of us 
whose paper does not readily pass in Wall Street as “ gilt-edged,” 
accepted the compliment with the modesty of the man who pro- 
claimed his joint ownership in one thousand acres of land—he own- 
ing five acres, and his friend the balance. The party was, fortu- 
nately, heavy in no other than the financial sense, and when once 
beyond the reach of Mrs. Grundy, the staid men of money-bags 
yielded themselves to the broad, free life of the prairies with a zest 
and abandon which, could it have been accurately pho(ographed in 
Wall Street, would have disturbed popular conceptions of our 
financial magnates to such an extent as to put the stock market 
down at least twenty per cent. 

The fatigue of travel was reduced to the minimum by the admi- 
rable arrangements for the excursion, and the whole trip was a 
revelation of the possibilities of railroad journeying, which prom- 
ises well for the future traveller across the continent to the Pacific. 
The broad, easy-riding cars of the Pullman Company established a 
better claim to their title of “ Palace cars” than can be conceded 
to most American designations of similar character. They were 
our drawing-room and salle-d-manger by day, and our chamber by 
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night ; and yet so admirably ventilated were they that the change 
of air effected by the swift motion of the train was equivalent to a 
change of apartment. A single car of the train absorbed in its 
construction an amount equivalent to the salary of President John- 
son for a year, and all were on a scale of such proportion that it was 
found impossible to bring them over the narrow roadway of the 
Hudson River Railroad to New-York. It is in such cars that the 
through journey is to be made across the continent, and cars of 
this pattern are already in constant use upon the Chicago and 
Northwestern railroad, It is more gratifying to National than to 
lecal pride to find the comfort of travel increase as you go West, 
and to learn that some of the most complete and beautiful of these 
cars are the product of Western workshops. 

It is no flattery to say, indeed, that the people of the West have 
adopted the ideas which belong to our American progress with an 
expansiveness of conception which is in full keeping with the scale 
of magnificence upon which Nature has planned their future. We 
of the older States already accept the fact that the sceptre of our 
dominion has passed into the hands of the Western or Northwestern 
States. We need only to go beyond the Mississippi to learn why this 
is. Where Providence has wrought upon such a scale of magnificence, 
it is inevitable that men of a forcible race, enjoying such freedom of 
thought and action as belongs to our American life, should expand 
to larger purposes and efforts under the influence of their surround- 
ings. A simple journey brings broader views; and the very air of 
the prairies, as it sweeps across those vast and fertile valleys, fills 
one with the inspiration of a new life; and the soul exands with 
such conceptions of the future of this country, that reason trembles 
tor its-own sobriety. 

This furor Americanus has éver possessed those who have turned 
their thoughts westward. It seized upon Jefferson when the mag- 
nificence of the Louisiana purchase tempted him to that stretch of 
authority, so contrary to the declared principles of his political life, 
which resulted in the extension of our frontiers across one half 
the continent. Upon the completion of the Louisiana purchase, the 
expedition of Lewis and Clarke, to which we have referred, was 
promptly organized by President Jefferson, and sent out into the 
wilderness, charged with the duty of exploring the territery ac- 
quired from France, and of conveying to the Indians inhabiting 
that region the knowledge of the change made in their nominal al- 
legiance. The special instructions prepared for Captains Lewis and 
Clarke by Jefferson’s own hand, show that the prominent purpose 
he had in view was to open a highway from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific. They were directed to pass up.the Missouri to the moun- 
tains, and thence across the country to the headwaters of the 
Columbia, and down the Columbia to the sea; and successfully ac- 
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complished this journey, which had been projected, and twice under- 
taken without success, by Captain Jonathan Carver, of the British 
provincial army, as early as 1763, shortly after the acquisition of the 
Canadas by Great Britain. 

Thus early did the Great Republican comprehend the magnifi- 
cence of that then unknown region, and thus promptly did he put 
forth his hand to grasp the empire of the Pacific, for the nation 
which he had seen growing under the inspiration of those principles 
of which he was the foremost champion, until the shadow of its 
coming greatness already began to overspread the continent. 

The idea which then possessed the soul of Thomas Jefferson 
thenceforth became an impelling force in our public policy ; and en- 
tered from that time forward as a determining influence into the de- 
cision of many questions of national action, by which the march of 
empire toward the West has been pushed forward for the past half 
century with such constantly accelerating speed. It entered largely 
into the famous Oregon question, and the question of the Panama 
Railroad ; it influenced the acquisition of California, and impelled 
the projects for a highway across the continent which have ap- 
peared at intervals from Jefferson’s time down, and at length bring 
forth fruit in the fast progressing railroad enterprises of to-day. 

“We may have an American road yet to the Pacific Ocean,” pro- 
phesied Thomas Benton ten years ago, to the Thirtieth Congress ; 
“but that must be a work of time,” he added, recalling, doubtless, 
how his earlier project of a national turnpike across the continent 
had never been realized. Jefferson Davis at the same time declared : 
himself in favor of building a railroad “ from the Mississippi to the 
Western limit of the territorial possessions of the United States, 
across the continent within the limits of the United States, from one 
sea to another.” “It is not,” added the future leader of disunion, 
“that I have any want of confidence in the attachment of any Ameri- 
ean citizen to the Government of the United States; for I have an 
abiding confidence in that attachment. I believe it is not to be 
broken off, however widely they may be separated from the Goy- 
ernment.” All did not share this confidence in the abiding attach- 
ment of the remote West to the Union, irrespective of interest and in- 
tercourse, and the necessity ofa Pacific Railroad to the integrity of the 
nation, was a prominent argument on its behalf. 

Other considerations were more powerful, however, in exciting 
the imaginations of those who favored the enterprise, and warming 
‘them te the fervor of an eloquence which gave life and interest to 
the Congressional debates upon this subject. Mr. Hilliard and 
others ureed the value of the trade with China and the Eastern archi- 
pelago which was soon to,open on us “in all its riches, grandeur, and 
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Missouri by a railroad, which would become the great highway of 
the world, enabling us before long to monopolize the trade of the 
eastern coast of Asia, and reducing the time from London to Can- 
ton from seventy to forty days. 

Earlier than this, however, and somewhere between 1840 and 
1850, similar ideas had possessed the imagination of Asa Whitney, 
a New York merchant, trading with China. Embarked upon his 
journey from Canton home he beguiled the tedium of a voyage 
around Cape Horn by developing a plan for a railroad across the 
continent. It was in Whitney’s mind that this great project seems to 
have taken its first definite shape. But for his labors the Pacific 
Railroad might have remained until this day a dim vision of the 
future. He conceived a plan for its construction, based upon large 
grants of public lands from the sale of which he purposed to build 
section after section. 

When we remember how large the project of a Pacific railroad ap- 
peared a quarter of a century since, when our ideas had not yet 
expanded to the dimension# of imperial expenditure, the zeal of 
Whitney seems like that of Peter the Hermit; and, like his cro- 
ziered prototype, Whitney passed from city to city arousing popu- 
lar enthusiasm in support of his enterprise. He held public meet- 
ings; he labored through the press, and in every way sought to 
create a national sentiment which should compel Congress to grant 
the necessary aid, His, too, was the unremembered influence which 
awakened the attention of honorable members to the subject, and 
furnished material for the eloquence which has cast a prophetic 
glow around the memory of some of them, If there is any un- 
named spot along the line of the Pacific Railroad which is especially 
marked in its prophecies of future greatness, by all means let it be 
called Wuitney. He labored, and others have entered into his 
labors. It is to such men as Asa Whitney that America owes 
more than she knows; men who have labored with the broad sa- 
gacity which is the essence of statesmanship, for that material de- 
velopment which has given us thus quickly such strength for the 
fulfilment of the grand purposes of our nationality. Grant that their 
motives may have been personal, the country has gained not less 
from their ability to understand the importance of great public un- 
dertakings, to measure their magnitude, and to skilfully direct the 
resources of the nation to their accomplishment. 

The result of Whitney’s labors was seen in the National Pacific 
Railroad Convention, which was held at Philadelphia in April, 
1850. This convention was presided over by William B. Ogden, 
of Chicago; a gentleman whose name has from that day to this 
been associated with the Pacific Railroad enterprise in all stages of 
its progress. The address he has left on record, as president of the 
convention, shows a rare comprehension of the work before him; 
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fication, as read in the light of recorded facts. 

The idea of a Pacific Railroad having once found entrance to the 
serious consideration of Congress the project made rapid headway. 
The explorations of Fremont did much to hasten it, establishing as 
they did the entire feasibility of the undertaking. Other expeditions 
were’sent out, until the list of Pacific Railroad surveys extended to 
at least a Palin and the reports upon them fill many volumes 
of the most ponderous style of public documents. At length, the 
law of 1862 was passed, providing for a line of railroad to start 
from the Missouri at Omaha, and pass up the valley of the Platte, 
with branches running from Sioux City and Kansas City to join the 
main line at the one-hundredth degree of longitude, or at some point 

east of it. The western terminus of this line was to be on the nav- 
igable waters of the Pacific; probably at Sacramento or San Fran- 
cisco, Authority was given to proceed at either end of the road, 
and also with the branches; and if either branch road reached the 
one-hundredth meridian first it had pority to the right of way be- 
yond, until it should meet the western portion of the road. Each 
end of the road had the right to extend itself until it met the other 
end; the company at each end owning and controlling all that it 
built up to the point of junction. Very important modifications of 
the original law were made, adding somewhat to the means for 
building, authorizing the Kansas branch to extend itself over the 
Smoky Hill route, without reference to making any connection with 
the main line, and authorizing the issue of mortgage bonds securing 
lands upon the road to the extent of $16,000, $32,000, and 
$48,000 per mile on different portions of the road—$16,000 on 
the plains ;. $32,000 between the Rocky Mountains and Sierra 
Nevada; and $48,000 across the Rocky Mountains and Sierra 
Nevada. Such mortgage bonds were to be first liens in preference tu 
Government advances. Provision was made in the charter 
for carrying the Government mails, troops and munitions of 
war. The act further granted to the railroad Government aid to 
the extent of $16,000 per mile for the level country from the Mis- 
souri river to the base of the mountains; $32,000 between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada; and $48,000 per mile 
for the difficult road over the mountains, These amounts are made 
deliverable in Government bonds bearing six per cent. interest. 
Alternate sections of land are also granted to the road, to the 
amount of twelve thousand eight hundred acres per mile. 

In accordance with the provisions of this act, the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company was organized at a meeting of ‘the corporators held in 
Chicago, September 12, 1863. Subscriptions were then taken up to 
the extent required by law, and by the Summer of 1864 stock to the 
amount of $2,000,000 had been taken. Since then the work has made 





and his well-considered speculations need wonderfully little modi- 
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such progress that the cars are already running four hundred miles 
west of Omaha, and it is promised that the railroad shall reach the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains before the coming Winter sets in. 

Once at the mountains, the real difficulties of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company begin; but these difficulties are neither so ex- 
tensive nor so formidable as might be thought, and what has already 
been accomplished on the western end of the railroad in California, 
as well as elsewhere, shows what is possible in mountain travel. 
The Semmering Alp in Austrian Styria, the elevation and steep- 
ness of which long delayed the construction of a common road, 
has long been traversed by a railroad which, within a distance of 
twenty-five miles, rises 1,515 feet,and descends on the other side 
712 feet, reaching at the summit an elevation of 2,893 feet above 
the sea level. This is an average grade of some 90 feet to the mile, 
the grade ranging from 53 feet in the mile to 132 feet. This rail- 
road long enjoyed the distinction of being the highest railroad in 
the world, and was justly considered a mgrvellous feat of rail- 
road engineering. The Pacific Railroad, theugh no where rising so 
abruptly, in its more gradual ascent will carry one far nearer the 
clouds. ‘The western end will soon have sealed the abrupt lofty range 
of the Sierra Nevada with an ascent of 7,042 feet in a distance oi one 
hundred miles. The maximum grade allowed by law is 116 feet to 
the mile, but this will be required for a distance of only three miles 
and ahalf. On the Mount Savage and George’s Creek Railway, 
in Maryland, grades of 140 feet to the mile have long been used, and 
to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad an ascent of 114 feet to the 
mile is familiar. In England, grades of 100 feet to the mile are com- 
mon, and there are several of 130 to 150 feet, and two indeed rise 
196 feet to the mile for a distance of one and one half miles, 
In truth, the possibilities of railread engineering are not yet ex- 
hausted; and we have long passed the days when grades of 30 to 40 
feet were considered heavy, and those of 70 to 80 feet as almost be- 
yond accomplishment. Curves, too, within a radius of from 300 to 
500 feet are how common enough, and places are even found in 
France where trains pass at the rate of twenty miles around the 
arc of a circle, which could be drawn within an acre lot, or in a radius 
of 82 feet. The impossibilities of railroad engineering have ceased 
in short, and it is henceforth only a question of time and money as 
to where we carry our railroads, 

While their rivals at the East have been pushing ahead at the 
rate of two or three miles a day, over a level country, which seems 
as though smoothed out on purpose for the roadway of a rail- 
road, the Central Pacific Railread Company, at the California end 
of the route, have been forced at the outset to grapple with their 
most formidable difficulties. But once across the summit of the 
Nevada and their heaviest work is over. Thence the line passes 
down the eastern slope of the mountains, along the Truckee River, 
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and over the desert to Salt Lake, where it is to join the 
Union Pacific, which hopes, meantime, to have conquered the diffi- 
culties of its route, and be on hand with its end, so as to complete 
the work some time in 1870. The Mormons are aroused by th 
near prospect of a great railroad convention among them, and 
are reported to be anxious to have a hand in the work; Brigham 
Young proposing to grade and tie from one hundred to two hun- 
dred miles of the road in the vicinity of his dominions, taking his 
pay in the stock of the Company. Either Brigham is disposed to 
make the best of necessity, or he does not comprehend the full ef- 
fect of this railroad extension, which is to bring the whole world 
to his doors. 

The whistle of the locomotive, and the rattle of the construction 
trains are ominous sounds, too, for the Indians of the Plains; and 
their present hostile attitude is proof that they have taken warning 
that they must now make their last stand for barbarism, against 
that aggressive civilization which in three or four generations has 
advanced across a continent, and is finally surrounding them in 
entanglements from which there is no escape but in submission or 
death. Their violence may for a moment partially stay the advanc- 
ing wave of emigration, but it will only gather new force with 
which to overwhelm them. Few of us realize the rapid growth of 
this country toward the Pacific ; for even the most bombastie utter- 
ances of American patriotism fall short of the sober report of the 
actual facts. “Why gentlemen,” exclaimed an enthusiastic auc- 
tioneer seeking a customer for his vacant lots in Chicago, fifteen 
years ago. “Why, gentlemen, the day will come when there will 
be one hundred thousand people living within the corporate limits 
of this city of Chicago—one hundred thousand people, gentlemen !” 
The school-boys who heard him have hardly begun to grow their 
beards, and already more than two hundred thousand people claim 
Chicago as their home. Ambitious little Omaha has begun to 
charge metropolitan prices for its town lots; and_he would be a 
rash prophet who would risk his reputation upon a enial of the ex- 


pectations upon which these prices are based. Where we have for 


years seen the advancing column of population pushing on by 
thousands daily, far beyond the Missouri river in one unbroken eara- 
van of wagon trains, we can form some idea of its rapid progress 
when the completion of railroad communication shall make it possi- 
ble for thousands to travel where hundreds go now. The extent to 
which railroad communication increases travel is little realized with- 
out a reference to statisties. In Massachusetts, where the compari- 
son has been made, it was found that on four of the railroads first 


end 


creased at once from 254,399 to 1,478,786, and within a very few 


completed, the number of travellers along the line of the road in- 


years to 3,098,901; or more than twelve-fold, and this in a Stat 
where the population was comparatively stationary. <A corre- 
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sponding increase in the transportation of freight was noticed; so 
that the immediate result of the early Massachusetts railroad enter- 
prises was to stimulate the population they affected to a ten-fold 
activity of circulation. Though running through a country offer- 
ing little or no opportunity for way traffic, the Pacific Railroad 
has ,already advanced to a monthly business of $257,647 for Jan- 
uary, 1867, at its eastern end, including Government transporta- 
tion, and of $122,018 in gold, at its western end of ninety-four 
miles, for June, 1867. And though the tariff of charges is thrice 
that of eastern roads, they are but a third of the former charges of 
the stages and wagon express lines over the same distances. 

And who can measure now the effect upon our commerce of the 
completion of this road; bringing as it will New York within three 
or four weeks of the thousand-island kingdom of Japan, with its 
opening ports, and within a month of China, with its present reali- 
ties and its future possibilities of export and import? The English 
merchants will then find from two to three thousand miles of dis- 
tance saved in sending their freight this way to Canton or Yeddo, 
in preference to their shortest route to the east, that by way of the 
Suez Canal; and the saving in time to travellers will be even more 
considerable, Our nearest port, San Francisco, will be within less 
than five thousand miles of Canton and Yeddo, while Liverpool 
vessels, by way of the Suez Canal, have before them a journey of 
from twelve to fourteen thousand miles. We shall be nearer even 
to the British islands of Australia; and it is a noticeable fact that 
the side of the island upon which settlements have been made lies 
away from England and toward us. China and Japan, too, turn 
their back upon Europe and face toward America, and we confront 
each other across the Pacific Ocean, which, as it passes from the old 
continent to the new, invites the most ancient civilization to inter- 
course with the youngest brother of the #un and moon. 

With the recollection of the past half century of progress toward 
freer intercoyrse between nation and nation in mind, what man dare 
limit the rihidilities that open before us, with our coming intro- 
duction to those countries embracing so large a proportion of the 
thousand million workers and consumers who populate the earth ? 
The changes which are at work among the Asiatic peoples are re- 
vealing themselves daily. Already the jugglers of Japan amuse our 
leisure, and the handiwork of their skilful artisans adorns our houses, 
while their painters startle our artists with new ideas of coloring and 
visions of a new school of art. Already the stolid Chinamen have 
caught the infection of American emigration and are peopling the 
western slopes of the Rocky Mountains by the thousands and the 
ten thousands. Who then can tell what changes are to come in 
that future which opens before us with the promised completion of 
the Pacific Railroad in the year of grace 1870? 

W. C, Cuurcn, 
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So great is our respect for the press in the honorable performance of 
its proper functions that we shall never remain silent when it degrades itself 
and debauches the public mind. And it seems as if certain journalists would 
never tire of provoking censure by their utter disregard of decency in regard 
to individuals. On the day of this writing there appeared a very conspicuous 
advertisement announcing that “George William Curtis and Theodore Tilton 
wills be gossiped about in to-day’s ———.” Now we fear that the public 
judgment has been so perverted and its taste so depraved by the constant 
daily doses of gossip and what are well called “personals” which have been 
administered in increasing quantities year by year of late in all our newspapers, 
even the best (for the best say that they must do something of the sort that 
they may not be driven out of general circulation by the worst), that a goodly 
proportion of our readers, so far from seeing anything offensive in this an- 
nouncement, will regard it as a very attractive one, and wish that they 
had seen it in time to get the paper in question. But look at the matter a 
moment in the light of common sense and right feeling. What have Mr. 
Curtis and Mr. Tilton done that any other man should publicly announce 
that he will make money by gossiping publicly about them? One is a very 
charming belles-lettres writer and lecturer; the other, an editor and lecturer, 
also widely known and much admired by many persons. Both have made 
themselves known as advocates of what are called Radical views in politics. 
Hence their writings, their lectures, and their views of public matters are 
fair subjects of comment and criticism; and since they set themselves up to 
public view, their persons and their manner may also, within certain limits, 
be described, and praised, and blamed. But here the rights of the public ana 
of public writers in regard to them absolutely end. Their personal affairs, 
their relations to each other, and to their friends and acquaintances, their his- 
tory and their Lusiness connections—all matters, in brief, which can be spoken 
of correctly under the head ef gossip, are of right as much private as those 
of any other persons in the country. It may be urged that the public like 
to read gossip, and that many public men do not object to gossip about them- 
selves, provided always that it is in the way of compliment. @his cannot be 
denied; and more’s the pity. Nay, we admit that “de Goort zomedimes geds 
trunk on schnapps herself,” and that if this very august censor, the Nebulous 
person, were to see in any paper a half column of gossip about his nearest 
and dearest friend, man or woman, he would surely read it with interest, and 
give it his attention before reading the special telegrams from Europe or even 
Mr. Sumner’s last speech in Congress. But the fact that there is a demand 
for this sort of reading, although it may ensure a supply, neither justifies, 
excuses, nor palliates the provider of it. Nor does the consent, tacit or even 
explicit, of the subjects of this personal gossip help the matter. A paper 
filled with scurrility and indecency is sure of an enoimous sale; but the fact 
of such a profitable demand for it is no justification, either in the police court 
or that of conscience ; and the mere demand for anything is, therefore, no jus- 
tification for its-providers. And as to the consent of the parti:s most inter- 
ested, Mr. Alexandre Dumas pere was willing at first that a photographic 
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card exhibiting himself and Miss Ada Isaacs Menken in a very tender and 
loving position should be exposed for sale. The position was not at all offn- 
sive in itself; many pictures like it in this respect having been painted, en- 
graved, published, admired and bought by people of unimpeachable good 
taste and propriety of life. But the picture was no less an offence .to public 
decency, as even Mr. Dumas soon discovered, even in Paris; and he with- 
drew his consent very soon after it was given, thereby raising the price of the 
card very greatly. The offence consisted simply in the public exposure of 
two known individuals in the most intimate and private relations of life. 
The question was not at all affected by the reputation of the lady; for had 
that been better and she less known, the offence would have been no less, but 
perhaps greater. This is an extreme case; but it is none the less in point. 
All the parties to this affair, the photographer included, were guilty; and all 
those who imitate them in type are guilty in the same manner; the degree 
of their guilt being just in proportion to the extent of their trespass upon 
the domain of private life. 


—— WE do not purpose having a department of Notes and Queries in THE 
GALAaXxy, but to those editors who have such a department, we respectfully 
suggest that they would do well to offer a complete set of that incomparable 
and invaluable periodical—to wit, THz Gataxy—for the discovery of the 
author of the following verses : 

With cockney gourmands great’s the difference whether 
At home they stay, or forth to Paris go. 

For as they linger here, or wander thither, 
The flesh of calves to them is either weal or weau. 

Tue Jarves Gallery of Early Italian Pictures is again offered for sale, 
and an opportunity such as is but seldom met with is now afforded our citi- 
zens of securing, for a comparatively moderate sum, a collection of pictures 
whose intrinsic value no good judge will be found to dispute. Mr. Jarves 
began it some ten years ago, during his residence in Italy, and continued to 
add to it slowly and cautiously for several years, aided by the advice and 
counsel of those in Florence best acquainted with the subject, until it num- 
bered in all about one hundred and forty-three pictures, when it was brought 
to this country and exhibited. The formation of the collection does honor to 
Mr. Jarves, both as a student of art and as an American citizen. For the 
first : these pictures have stood the test of incredulity and criticism at home, 
while abroad their genuineness and value have been freely admitted by men 
whose reputation for professional skill is at stake when they pass judgment. 
For the second: Mr. Jarves’ original design in making this collection was to 
present it to his countrymen, lodging it for safe keeping either in New York 
or Boston. He did not spend his time and skill and money to get money in 
return; his object was, to accomplish something for the education of his 
countrymen; and he pleased himself with the idea that these pictures were 
to be the nucleus of a valuable public gallery, which should be to us what 
the galleries of London, Paris, and Dresden are to those capitals. Cireum- 
stances have not permitted Mr. Jarves to carry out his liberal intentions, and 
he is now endeavoring to secure his end in another way. He is anxious to 
prevent the dispersal of the collection ; he would like to have it purchased 
by an association of gentlemen for presentation to some public institution, or 
purchased by some one rich man asa private collection which might at a 
future day be bequeathed to the public. He offers it at a sum not only mod- 
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erate in itself, but much less than it has cost him, because he does not wish 
to return the collection to Europe to be scattered among private and public 
galleries. Men who look at this, as at all other matters, with a mercantile 
eve, will understand what Mr. Jarves offers when they are told that he could 
take ten, or at the most twerty, of these 143 pictures to Europe, and sell 
them easily for what he asks Americans for the whole collection. If any one 
should express surprise at this, we answer that it is entirely consistent with 
Mr. Jarves’ known character, both that he should be willing to make the 
sacrifice of his personal interests for what he holds a national cause, and that 
he should not care to take advantage of the greatly increased value that 
within the last ten years has been put upon the works of the masters repre- 
sented in his collection. We suppose it is not too much to say that while his 
gallery was in this city, in the rooms of the Historical Society, as correct an 
idea of the general character of early Italian art could have been obtained by 
the student, as in any city outside of Italy. For it is only within a few vears 
that even the English National Gallery or the Louvre has beén well furnished 
with works belonging to the period of Italian art covered by Mr. Jarves’ gal- 
lery. At the time when he purchased them, therefore, their value was far 
less than it is to-day ; and beside, as they were most of them small and many 
of them in bad condition, it was comparatively easy for a man with will, pa- 
tience, and enthusiasm to gather them together. But neither will, nor pa- 
tience, nor enthusiasm, with money to boot, would find a similar result easy 
to achieve to-day. Private buyers, public galleries, are eagerly searching 
after pictures by these early Italians; and every scrap they left is seized on 
with avidity, the more that their works are rarely met with, as for the most 
part they painted few easel pictures, We appeal, therefore, to those fellow- 
citizens of ours who have the means, either singly or in company with others, 
to secure this valuable collection of pictures for New-York. It surely only 
needs that the possibility of effecting this should be brought to the notice of 
those gentlemen who have the interests of New York at heart, and who must 
know that a city which provides so little as ours does for the intellectual sat- 
isfaction and entertainment of its people, cannot rightly claim a metropolitan 
character, nor expect to maintain a more than mercantile supremacy over its 
neighbors. Cannot Mr. Cooper, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Astor, Mr. Lennox, Mr. 
Blodgett, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Belmont, Mr. Hoey, Mr. Cornell, and a dozen 
others, perceive that a city of the size of New York that has no sufficient 
public library, no scientific museum, no picture-gallery, has no right to be 
called a great city? Have these gentlemen never felt the mortification of 
acknowledging to strangers that there is nothing to see in New York except 
the workshops and factories and warehouses, the evidences of a wealth that 
has no aim beyond the creation of more wealth? A man may spend a year 
in London or Paris and never see nor hear anything of the mercantile life of 
the city ; his time may be profitably employed if he have taste and leisure, 
in the learned institutions with their meetings and lectures, in their museums 
where all the arts and sciences can be studied in the light of the amplest illus- 
trations, in their inexhaustible libraries, and in their magnificent galleries of 
pictures and statues. But, in New York, no man with culture and leisure 
and health can afford to spend a day longer than is necessary to say adieu to 
his friends. A hundred steamers and trains are waiting to take him to places 
where he can make a rational use of life. We do not, of course, expect New 
York or any American city to rival the rich capitals of the Old World. But 
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we urge a beginning of the work that they are doing, the planting of the 
seeds that shall some day bring forth like fruit. Here, in the ease of Mr. 
Jarves’ collection, is at least one opportunity such as, offered ten years ago to 
any European capital, would have been eagerly seized, such as any one of 
them would be glad to add to its art galleries to day. Can we afford to let 
such an opportunity be thrown away ? 

AMBITION sometimes seems as if it were half a virtue; because it is 
the spur to great endeavor. But it is always wholly vice, or vicious, because 
it is purely selfish. Ambition is not the desire of good, but the desire of ex- 
celling others; it is not, at best, an exalted purpose of right doing, but an 
eager desire to be of all, him who does the best. Excellence and superiority 
are but comparative conditions; and a man may be excellent in one place 
who is excelled in another, and a superior man of one sort may be the inferior 
of another. Ambition strives for this comparative merit, not for the positive. 
It seeks no good for its own sake; and if others obtain the same good at the 
same time it is balked in its purpose. It seems to look up; but to look down 
is its end, and in looking down is its only real pleasure. Yet the ambitious 
man lacks two of the chief elements of real greatness of soul—modesty and 
self-respect. Not that so-called modesty which puts no trust in its own intel- 
lectual convictions, and therefore is not faithful to them, and which is the 
cowardice of the mind; not that so-called self-respect which is really self- 
confidence and wisdom in one’s own eyes; but that rea) modesty which is 
content with the possession of its gifts of mind and soul, and does not seek 
to thrust them before the world, and that real self-respect which finds its 
highest reward in the consciousness of well doing. Thus ambition can never 
achieve real happiness; for, after it has conquered its world, which, at. the 
largest is a little one, it must weep because there are no more worlds to con- 
quer ; and if there be one world unconquerable it reckons its past victories 
as nothing. For then there is one thing upon which it cannot look down. 
Ambition is a mean and sordid passion, a disease of proud flesh in the mind. 
It infects what otherwise might be a healthy growth with its taint of selfish- 
ness—a selfishness of the meanest kind, which is not only self-seeking and 
unwilling to impart of its own to others, but which finds its cravings unsat- 
isfied if while it is full others are filled also. Herein is its inferiority to emu- 
lation; for emulation seeks merely to profit by a good example. Statesmen 
and churchmen have wrought some good for others by following out the 
promptings of their ambition; but there is little evil in this world from 
which the alchemy of time cannot extract some benefit. He does well who 
strives for eminence by honorable deeds: he does best who seeks what is good 
and right, and accepts distinction which he does not seek. The highest 
natures are above ambition. Of all the shapes which this passion takes, 
social ambition is the most unlovely. That men should endeavor to obtain 
the comforts and the pleasures which come from culture and the society of 
cultivated people is not only right and laudable, but without this endeavor 
there would fall a blight upon the finest flower of civilization. But social 
ambition seeks not culture but the social elevation which culture is supposed 
to confer. If it can attain the end, it is indifferent tothe means. Yet here 
the means are greater than the end. Like all other ambition, it seems to look 
up when it is really looking down. It often vaunts itself upon its superiority 
to the temptations of lucre, and takes pride in that its object is the honor of 
mankind. But a bribe is no less a bribe because it takes the form of a title, 
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a step in rank, or a bow of recognition from some man whose notice is sup- 
posed to confer distinction. Which is the more sordid, he who gives his sup- 
port toa measure, thereby to gain what will bring real comforts to his chil- 
dren, or he who does the same because another man tickles his vanity? It is 
a consciousness of the inherent meanness of social ambition that, while that 
ambition infests society, causes us all to be ashamed to have it even suspect- 
ed that we are striving for greetings in the market place and high places in 
the synagogue. Social ambition fills the social world with falsehood. It 
leads men to seek to make friends by serving them or by tickling their van- 
ity that they may tickle in return; whereas real friendship is a spontaneous 
growth, accepts service for the pleasure of friendly service, and serves tor the 
sake of serving. And even among the most self-seeking of the socially am- 
bitious the hollow forms of this noble friendship are solicitously preserved. 
Men else could not look each other in the face; and as it is, it would seem as 
difficult for many so-called friends as for two augurs to meet without smiling. 
More difficult; for the augurs deceived the people and did not pretend to 
deceive each other. Women are more guilty of these pious frauds than men, 
because they are the priestesses of modern civilized society, Their rank in 
that hierarchy determines their position, is the mark of their success in life ; 
it furnishes them with a career; and those women who must have a career 
find this the one for which they are best fitted. The houses to which she is 
invited, the people who seek her invitations, the men to whom she succeeds 
in marrying her daughters, are an ambitious woman’s badges of distinction, 
But the highest merit is that which needs no badge: it is sufficient to itself. 
At the Convention of Paris which met to determine the fate and settle the 
map of Europe, the envoys appeared blazing with orders; the British envoy 
alone appeared in tke simple costume of an English gentleman. The fact 
was pointed out to Talleyrand. “ Mais,” said the keen diplomatist, “ c’es¢ 
bien distingué.” No society of any sort, in any age of the world, has been 
exempt from the demoralizing effects of this base passion. Religion, instead 
of purifying and elevating it, seems to make it fouler, more sordid—to taint 
it with a deeper dye of hypocrisy. There are no intrigues more contempti- 
ble, there has never been fawning more nauseous, or falsehood blacker than 
that recorded in the history of every church in which men obtain elevation 
by the repute of special sanctity. The cloister in this respect outstrips the 
drawing room. All this is true, and yet it is no less true that social distinc- 
tion has its value—a value which is real, and which may well be prized by 
noble souls. *But it has this worth, its value is real, only when it comes 
unsought. 





THE Government bankers, Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co., are recognized as 
the apostles of the doctrine that “a national debt is a national blessing.” 
[t is not so well known, however, that in thus reducing to a maxim their 
views of the conservative influence of national debt, they adopted the idea 
and almost the language of Tom Paine, who declares in his ‘“ Common Sense” 
that ‘no nation ought to be without a debt; a national debt is a national 
bond.” This assertion of the author of the “Rights of Man” will be more 
readily accepted than the corresponding one of to-day; for it is clear that our 
national debt is not only a national bond, but several of them: 5-20s, ..30s, 
10-40s and 1881s to wit, It is curious to note, in reviewing our financial 
history of three quarters of a century, how the popular controversy on the 
subject of incurring pecuniary obligations for the benefit of posterity has 
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embodied itself in arguments and phrases which are the precise counterpart 
of those now in vogue. With the constitutionally conservative and cautious, 
the idea of a national debt has been from the beginning associated with the 
Old World experiences of taxation and tyranny, ending finally in national 
bankruptcy and ruin; to the sanguine believers in the predestined glory and 
greatness of America, the burdens of to-day have seemed but temporary em- 
barrassment, which would speedily disappear before our growth in population 
and wealth. When Albert Gallatin, in his report as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the year 1804-5, announced his belief that the debt of eighty-six 
millions would be reduced thirty-two millions in the next eight years, and 
totally disappear in fifteen years, his statement was received with solemn 
forebodings by the one party; to whom the sanguine prophecies of their op- 
ponents seemed the wild ravings of lunatics. Asa matter of fact, the eight 
years, from 1805 to, and including, 1812, witnessed a reduction of over forty- 
one millions in the debt, which at the latter date amounted to but forty-five 
millions. Then came the war of 1812, and the prophets of evil had it all 
their own way for a time; the debt rising in the next four years to over one 
hundred and twenty-seven millions, and standing in 1819, at the end of the 
fifteen years fixed by Gallatin for its extinguishment, at over ninety-five mil- 
lions, an increase of nearly ten millions upon the amount due in 1804. The 
next fifteen years of peace, however, more than justified the calculations of 
Gallatin as to the financial possibilities of the country ; and in 1835 the debt 
was practically extinguished, amounting then to but three hundred and fifty- 
one thousand two hundred and eighty-nine dollars. In the disastrous busi- 
ness year of 1837, it was again on the increase, and during the next twenty- 
four years advanced, with varying fortune of increase and decline, until, in 
1860, it amounted to ninety-one millions. Then followed our civil war and 
the introduction of another of Tom Paine’s happy eras of national bonds, 
During thirty-two years of the seventy-six years, from 1791 to 1866, inclu- 
sive, our national revenue has fallen short of the expenditures; during the 
remaining forty-five, the revenue has been sufficiently in excess of the expen- 
ditures to enable us to pay some two hundred and twenty-three millions of 
debt previously incurred. 

—— Tue list of Noble Authors is lengthening. In Horace Walpole’s 
well-known book aristocracy shows poorly, notwithstanding a few men of 
real mark in science and in belles lettres. The nobles, great and small, have had 
the best opportunities of culture, the most leisure for study, thought and in- 
vestigation. But they and the world have profited little by their advantages. 
They have used such ability as they had in governing, so as to secure their 
own privileges; and they have used their privileges mostly in the attainment 
and enjoyment of selfish pleasures. Thus far at least, the saying of the 
Roman satirist holds true, and the belly is the master of the man of letters 
as of the parrot, The Waverly Novels were written to build Abbotsford ; 
“ Rasselas” to pay a mother’s funeral expenses; the “ Vicar of Wakefield” 
in the hope of discharging an unthrift’s debts; and a greater than Goldsmith, 
or Johnson, or Scott, wrote the plays which are the delight and the wonder 
of the world, that he might go down to Stratford and live at New Place like a 
gentleman. This indeed is giving a wide interpretation to Persius’ venter, 
but not a wider than Persius intended. We all can sincerely join in Agar’s 
prayer to be fed with food convenient for us; but the limit of tonvenience is 
rarely as much bread and cheese as will satisfy a hearty appetite; it involves 
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usually as much beef and pudding as may be appropriately eaten in the 
pleasant dining-room of a snug town house, or of a pretty country house 
surrounded by from ten toa hundred well-wooded, well-ordered acres. This is 
neither poverty nor riches. The book before us, hcwever, we may be sure, 
was written not with gain as its motive, and not for the gratification of 
literary vanity. But it is as good as if it had its spring in the former, and is 
certainly well fitted to gratify the latter. The Duke of Argyll, whose son, 
the Marquis of Lorn, has just published a poor book of travels, has in his 
“Reign of Law” produced one of the most interesting and instructive vol- 
umes that has ever appeared in the field of what is called popular science. 
It has already made in its way a deeper impression, it will give a higher 
pleasure, and will live longer than the Earl of Derby’s translation of the 
“Odyssey,” or Earl Stanhope’s (Lord Mahon’s) “ History of England.” It 
seems somewhat grandly out of the way for Macallum More to enter the list 
of authors, and for us to read a preface dated “Inverary;” but sensible 
bik are chiefly concerned with the fact that the essence and the functions 
of law, whether in physics, in morals, or in political society, are discussed 
and illustrated in the Duke’s book with real understanding of the sub- 
ject, and rare felicity of language. The author would have done good 
service if he had only not done more than given his definitions and illus- 
trations of the various senses in which the word Law is used, to a con- 
fusion of which may be attribited much of the loose thinking and looser 
talking which prevail upon this subject. These senses, he tells us, are at least 
five, and they are briefly the following: Law is applied to an observed 
order of facts—that is, if certain facts are observed to succeed each other 
with rare exceptions, that succession is styled a law; it is applied to the 
action of some force or forces which is involved in a succession of facts, of 
which nothing more may be known than their manifestation in this suc- 
cession ; it is applied to individual forces, the measure and mode of whose 
operation has been more or less ascertained or defined; it is applied to those 
combinations of forces which have for their object the fulfilment of purpose 
or the discharge of function; and, finally, it is applied to abstract conceptions 
of the mind deduced from phenomena, and which are necessary to the right 
understanding of those phenomena, and in this sense law has to do, not with 
an order of facts, but with an order of thought. Law itself, he rightly tells 
us, is primarily the authoritative expression of human will enforced by power. 
It may be weil urged, indeed, that law may not always be enforced ; for it may 
be broken. But the existence of a power to enforce is always involved in the 
conception of law; for in the very word broken is involved tlie conception of a 
power which is more or less successfully defied for a longer or shorter period, 
From the domain of morals the idea of law is transferred to that of physics, be- 
cause the mind of man has instinctively perceived that the phenomana of Na- 
ture are conceivable to us only as in like manner the expressions of a will en- 
forcing itself with power. To the elaboration and illustration of these views 
of law are devoted the seven chapters or essays of which the volume is com- 
posed. The most interesting part of the book is the explanation of the 
mechanism and manner of flight, which is undertaken by the author to es- 
tablish and illustrate the truth that contrivance on the part of the Creator is 
a necessity arising out of the reign of the very laws established by the 
Creator himgelf. The subject is a new one, and it is treated with a thorough 
knowledge which is the result of the most minute and thoughtful observation 
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of the movements of birds upon the wing. It is clearly shown that, contrary 
to the general supposition, it is by the action of the laws of gravitation that 
birds are able to mount and poise themselves in air; that they are not spe- 
cifically lighter than other animals, as every housekeeper who buys poultry 
knows; and that in all their beautiful evolutions on the wing it is weight and 
not buoyancy that makes those evolutions possible. In brief, their flight, 
their soaring and their light fantastic movements are all the results of two 
forces, both equally essential to the end; and one of these forces is the attrac- 
tion of gravitation, the other being the reciprocal action of the wings and air 
upon each other. There is not a feather upon the wing or the tail of any 
flying bird that is not adapted to these conditions in the minutest detail of 
form, structure and position. The author blows literally to the winds the 
common belief that the tail of a bird is used as a rudder to direct its flight, 
and that its bones are made lighter by being inflated with air. 

The book ig weakened by the author's effort, which is constantly manifest, to 
reconcile the results of scientific investigation with religious dogmas. He 
would have done better if he had given us the mere results of his cbservation, 
and remembered that the word of God did not need the protection of the Duke 
of Argyll. He seems to accept the narrative in the book of Genesis as literally 
true in all minute particulars, rather than as an embodiment of truth in a 
form suitable to the minds of an Oriental, Semitic people. He even assumes 
the truth of the story of Jacob’s ring-streaked and speckled cattle, saying, 
“Even before the days of Jacob and of Laban it seems to have been known 
that through the eyes of the female parent, color can be determined in her 
young.” Now it is not known, and never was known, that this could be 
done. If the Duke had said that it seems to have been believed, etc., he 
would have told all the truth, the straining of which did not help his purpose ; 
for he is obliged to admit in the same sentence in which he makes this state- 
ment, that such is certainly not the law which commonly determines color, 
the law operating, as it does, so far as we know, seldom, and only in a small 
degree. If he had said that in hundreds of thousands of cases we do know 
that no such law operate4, and that in the very few cases in which we do not 
know that it does not, we do not know that it does, he would have said the 
truth. He also pushes his illustration of purpose in creation much too far by 
claiming that where beauty exists in Nature, it is because “ mere ornament, 
mere variety are as much an end and aim in the workshop of Nature as they 
are known to be in the workshops of the goldsmith and the jeweller.” If 
this be true, Nature must waste her labor, and must have wasted it with the 
utmost recklessness for centuries, in making that beautiful which is not for 
the eye. The sea anemones must be taken out of the element in which they 
were made to live before their beauty or color is seen, nay, before it exists: 
so must the pearl. There is not in the rainbow or the peacock’s tail greater 
beauty or variety of tint than appears in the fractures of some kinds of coal 
which are dug out of the earth only to be cast into the fire. And 
the microscope is necessary to reveal to some few isolated and painful 
students of nature the beauties of insects which exist unseen and un- 
known in countless myriads, and have done so for ages. Besides, 
what shall we say of the account against Nature on the other side? 
Must we attribute to design, to a love and a seeking out of ugliness, the 
loathsomeness of the harmless toad or of the delicious terrapin? It is very 
hard, however, for a speculative naturalist to avoid going too far or saying 
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toomuch. And the author’s zeal upon a point which we have already men- 
tioned causes him to seek to make out a case by misrepresentation ; which, 
however, is not intentional, but the mere result of a failing, the knowledge of 
which caused Talleyrand to say to a subordinate: “ Point de zele, Monsieur, 
point de zele.” ‘The author says: “Ido not know on what authority it is 
that we so often speak as if creation were not creation, unless it works from 
nothing as its material and by nothing as its means. . . . I agree with 
Mons. Guizot when he says that ‘Those only would be serious adversaries of 
the doctrine of the creation who could affirm that the universe—the earth 
and man upon it—have been from all eternity, and in all respects, just what 
they are now.’ But this cannot be affirmed except in the teeth of facts which 
science has clearly ascertained.” Now here is a conscious quibble, or an 
unconscious perversion of terms. Creation is a word that has for centuries 
been used to express an idea that has to be expressed. By it we mean, and 
men for ages have meant, the bringing of the universe—the earth, the 
planets, and the stars, and all that they contain—into existence. That 
is the great difficulty, which can be met only by faith on the one 
hand and honest confession of absolite ignorance on the other. Given 
the sun, and the earth, no matter in what undeveloped condition, and 
their progressive development is something, however vast, that man’s 
mind can grasp, can take in. Given the first and lowest form of individual 
life, and the rest is within the poégsibility of human understanding. It is the 
beginning which staggers us all, and this we call creation. When there is 
something to begin upon, some stuff to work with, we call the process devel- 
opment, propagation, fabrication or manufacture, not creation. Now as to 
this beginning or creation we have either to say, I believe, as an act of pure 
faith, that God made the heavens and the earth and all that in them is by an 
absolute effort of his omnipotent will, saying, Let them be, and they were; 
or we must humbly and sincerely say that, whatever we may have learned 
of processes and development, upon this subject we know nothing whatever. 
But we must leave the consideration of this most thoughtful and interesting 
volume, merely adding a word of admiration of the:style in which it is gen- 
erally written. This sometimes is very picturesque and descriptive, as where 
the author calls flowers “ those banners of the vegetable world which march 
in such splendid triumph before the coming of its fruits,” 











The sugar cane plantations of the tropical Island of St. Croix oceupy and form a large portion of 
that beautiful island. The purity and excellent medicinal qualities of the spirit known as St. Croix 
Kum, produced exclusively from the sugar cane, are well known to all. It is the purest and most nutii- 
tious of all known stimulants, but great trouble is experienced in getting it pure and unadulterated. 
Adulterers and mixers of liquors (knowing ite value) have done a large and profitable trade in imitating 
it, until it has been found almost an impossibility to get the genuine article. 

Many years ago, the writer of this and an invalid physician, while visiting the Island of St. Croix 
for their health, expericnced and witnessed many cunelinn and beneficial eftects of the Rum there 
produced upon many of the invalids who were (like ourselves) seeking health; and, upon inquiry and 
investigation, obtained a full history of its medicinal virtues. He was delighted and surprised, and after 
his own recovery, which soon occurred, determined to make It the basis of a tonic and restorative medi- 
cine, with other ingredients, consisting of Calisaya, Cascarilla, and other barks, which he had obtained 
in his extensive travels in South America and elsewhere. 

The result of his labors was a glorious success for himself and suffering humanity; for the cele- 
brated Plantation Bitters was thus made known tothe world. DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS 
being an article of real merit, founded upon new principles, and relying wholly upon the vegetable world 
for its medicinal effects, worked a rapid revolution in the history of medicine, and became as a household . 
word all over the civilized world. The cabalistic 8. T.—1860—X. was a talisman of health, and the de- 
mand for the Plantation Bitters soon far exceeded the abilities of the proprietors to “~-¥ 

Notwithstanding the large importations of St. Croix Rum, made expressly for the compounding 
of these Bitters, the quantity was inadequate. It therefore became necessary that arrangements upon 
an extensive scale abroad should at once be made, and an agent was dispatched to St. Thomas for that 
purpose. He was fortunate in securing and leasing several plantations on some of the largest and most 
»roductive estates on the island. Houses, stills and presses were erected as if by magic, whieh utterly 
‘astonished the natives.” ‘The services of experienced men and natives of the island were pessnees, and 
very soon the proprietors of the Plantation Bitters were in a position to Supply their laboratory with 
all the perfectly pure St. Croix Rum needed in manufacturing the GREAT DYSPEPTIC TONIC 
AND iNvied ATOR. The above cut represénts the natives crushing the sugar cane and otherwise 
preparing it for the stills and presses. 

As an antidote to Fever and Ague, Intermittent and Malarious Fevers, Dyspepsia and other kin- 
dred diseases, the use of the Plantation Bitters is unsurpassed in the history of the world. Over five 
million bottles are disposed of annually. They are adapted to old and young, male and female. They 
ure agreeable in taste, and always produce an immediate beneficial result. 


MESSRS. P. H. DRAKE & CO., the sole proprietors of the above celebrated Bitters, have recent! 
brought out a new Perfume and Lotion for the Toilet and Bath called MAGNOLIA WATER, which 
is fast becoming and destined to be the most pegeles perfume in America. It is delightfully cooling to 
the skin, and is every way superior to the best German imported Cologne, and is sold at half the price. 








WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS OF 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT? 





This is a question which the public has a mght to ask, and it has 
also a right to expect a candid, straightforward and satistactery 
reply. The answer shall be given fairly and squareiy, irom the 
personal testimony of thousands who have used the preparation 
during the last thirty years. 

These competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 
that the preparation will 


Promptly relieve indigestion, 
Allay the symptoms of fever, 
Regulate the flow of the bile, 
Cure every species of headache, 
Tranquillize the nervous system, 
Refresh and invigorate the weak, 
Promote healthfal perspiration, 
Mitigate the pangs of rheumatism, 
Neutralize acid in the stomach, 
Cleanse and tone the bowels, 
Cheer the depressed spirits, 
Assist the failing appetite, 
Operate favorably on the kidneys, 
Purify all the animal fluids, 

Keep the brain cool and clear. 


And corrects promptly, and without necessitating any interruption 
of the ordinary avocations of life, all those minor complaints of the 
body which, when neglected, too often lead to the chronic disorders 
of a fatal character. 

Those who have tested the preparation in their own cases, or in 
the cases of their friends, are, of course, the best judges of its 
merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation of a por- 
tion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty-three 
years, 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


TARRANT & CO., 


278 GREENWICH and 100 WARREN STREETS, N. Y. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
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THE 
UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


— 


THEIR FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS AS AN INVESTMENT. 





Tue rapid progress of the Union Pacific Railroad, now building west from O:naha, Nebraska, 
and forming, with its western connections, an unbroken line across the continent, attracts atten- 
tion to the value of the First Mortgage Bonds which the Company now offer to the public. The 
first question asked by prudent investors is, “Are these bonds seoure?” Nxt, “Are they a prot- 
itable investment ‘” To reply in brief: 

Ist. The early completion of the whole great line to the Pacific is as certain as any future 
business event can be. The Government grant of over twenty million acres of land and fifty 
million dollars in its own bonds practically guarantees it. One fourth of the work is already 
done, and the track continues to be laid at the rate of two miles a day. 

2d. The Union Pacific Railroad bonds are issued upon what promises to be ane of the most 
profitable lines of railroad in the country. For many years it must be the only line connectiny 
the Atlantic and Pacific ; and being without competition, it can maintain remunerative rates. 

3d. Four hundred miles of this road are finished, and fully equipped with depots, locomotives, 
cars, etc., and two trains are daily running each way. The materials for the remaining 141 miles 
to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains are on hand, and it is under contract to be done in 
September. 

4th. The net earnings of the sections already finished are several times greater than the yold 
interest upon the First Mortgage Bonds upon such sections, and if not another mile of the road 
were built, the part already completed would not only pay interest and expenses, but be profita- 
ble to the Company. 

5th. ‘The Unien Pacific Railroad bonds can be issued only as the road progresses, and there- 
fore can never be in the market unless they represent a bona fide property. 

6th. Their amount is strictly limited by law to a sum equal to what is granted by the U. s. 
Government, and for which it takes a second lien as its security. This amount upon the first 517 
miles west from Omaba is only $16,000 per mile. 

7th. The fact that the U. 8. Government considers a second lien upon the road a good invest- 
meni, and that some of the shrewdest railroad builders of the country have already paid in five 
million dollars upon the stock (which is to them a third lien), may well inspire confidence in a 
first lien. 

8th. Although it is not claimed that there can be any better securities than Governments, 
there are parties who consider a first mortgage upon such a property as this the very best seeurity 
in the world, and who sell their Governments to re-invest in these bonds —thus securing a greater 
interest. 

9th. As the Union Pacific Railroad bonds are offered for the present at 90 cents on the dollar 
and accrued interest, they are the cheapest security in the market, boing over 15 per cent. less 
than U. 8. Stocks. 

10th. At the current rate of premium on gold, they pay 


Over Nine per Cent. Interest. 


The daily subseriptions are already large, and they will continue to be recetved in New York 

by the 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No. 7 Nassau Street, 

CLARK, DODGE & O©O., Bayxnras, No. 61 Wall Street, 

JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bayeens, \o. 33 Wall Strect, 

HENRY CLEWS & CO., Bayxens, No. 32 Wall Street, 
and by BANKS AND BANKERS generally throughout the United States, of whom maps ana 
descriptive pamphlets may be obtained. They will also be sent by mail from the Company's 
Office, No. 20 Nassau Street, New York, on application. Subscribers will select their own Agents 
in whom they have confidence, who alone will be responsible to them for the safe delivery of the 
bonds. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. 
NEW YORE. 
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AMERICAN 


HEATING RANGE. 


After a long series of experiments we are prepared to offer tu 


the public the m»st complete Range for cooking, and heating upper 


rooms, ever invented. We present the following important feat- 


ures; 


. The Range has ELEVATED DOUBLE OVENS. | 
. Heating Upper Rooms cannot INTERFERE WITH BAKING, 
. It requires NO ADDITIONAL FUEL. 


NO KITCHEN ODORS can possibly be conveyed above. 


. The usual Cooking Fire warms A GREAT PART OF AN 


ORDINARY HOUSE. 
Is easily controlled, and CANNOT BURN OUT OR GET 
OUT OF REPAIR. 


. Our Range is unlike most Heating Ranges, in that the air 


to be warmed is conducted from out of doors, and can- 
not come into contact with any RED-HOT SURFACE, 
thus affording a PURE, MOIST ATMOSPHERE. 


. We invite examination, and warrant satisfaction. 


SOLE AGENTS 
FOR 
MAGEE’S ELEVATED-OVEN RANGES. 
MAGEE’S BRICK AND PORTABLE FURNACES. 
LITTLEFIELD’S BASE-BURNER “MORNING GLORY.” 


J. H. BURTIS & (00., 


244 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 














THE NEW PAPER. 


THE 


NEW YORK EVENING GAZETTE. 





A LIVELY, CHATTY, ENTERTAINING 


EVENING NEWSPAPER 


FOR 


THE PROFESSIONAL MAN, 
THE BUSINESS MAN, 
THE LADIES, 
THRE HOME CIRCLE 


Tue Gazetre will continue, as heretofore, to make note of mat- 
ters pertaining to 
LITERATURE, 
ART, 
SOCIETY, 
FASHION, 
Erc., Erc., Ere. 
We do not propose making numberless promises as to how the 


GAZETTE 


shall be conducted. It is sufficient to say that no effort will be 
spared to increase the attraction of the paper in its several devart- 
ments and on the basis on which it has so tar been conducted, 





TERMS: 

FOUR EDITIONS of Tux Gazetre are published every even- 
ing (except Sunday). Any edition sent by mail at eight dollars a 
year or seventy cents a month, payable always in advance. Speci- 
men numbers sent on application. 

Persons desiring it can have Tue Gazerre delivered at their, 
places of residence in the city by leaving their address at Tor Ga- 
ZETTE Office. ‘ 


PUBLICATION OFFICE NO. 1 VESEY ST. 





All kinds of Job Printing done at Taz Evenine Gazertre office. 
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GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 





Turkey Boxwood, Best Quality 


The most elegant and durable set manufactured - - $818 00 
Turkey Boxwood, Second Quality : - - 15 00 
Rock Maple, French Polished - - - - 12 00 
Rock Maple, Polished ee - - 10 00 
Rock Maple, Plain ee 8 00 
Masters’ and Misses’ Sets : - 6 50 


Call and examine. 


EK. I. HORSMAN, |. 


WO. 105 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE. 
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The Central Pacific Railroad Company, 


CONSTRUCTING, WITH THE AID AND SUPERVISION OF 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 


THE 


Western Half of the National Trunk Line 


‘rom the Missouri to the Pacific, enjoys all the privileges, franchises and sub- 
sidies conferred by the acts of Congress upon the other parts of the route ; and 
has in addition several IMPORTANT, EXCLUSIVE ADVANTAGES applicable 
only to the 


WESTERN PORTION OF THE LINE. 


I. It is munificently aided by the cities and State of California, with donations, 
credit, ete., worth $3,000,000 in gold, beside the full benefit of the Gor- 
ernment subsidy, amounting to $25,000,000, on the 726 miles between 
Sacramento and Salt Lake; or upward of $35,000 per mile. 

II. The di, and costly portion of its road was at the start, and has been suc- 
cessfully built. In October nex! the entire distance across the Sierra Ne- 
vada range will be regularly and easily traversed by trains. The remain- 
ing 570 miles to Salt Lake will be easily and rapidly extended. 

IL. he local business of this road is enormous; and the earnings upon the 
completed portion make it one of the best paying roads in the country, the 
net earnings for the year being 75 per cent. of the gross. 

IV. Its revenues are collected in specie, and its rates are from thrce to four-fold 
those of the best Eastern lines—ten cents per mile for passengers, and 
Jifteen cents per mile for freight, in gold. 


V. Parallel competition is almost impossible: and it must carry the whole vol 
ume of eee. ot business distributed among the branches east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


The principal and interest of its 


FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 
are made payable in GOLD COIN, and this agreement, made under the special 
legislation of the State of California, authorizing and enforcing contracts ex- 
pressed in gold, is legally binding. 

As these Bonds are especially made a first lien upon the road, equipments, 
ete., furnished by the whole capital stock subscriptions, Government bonds, do- 
nations, and net earnings, they represent the superior claim on property worth 
Sully three times their utmost issue. The Bonds now selling are upon the link 
included in the State of California—the most valuable of the whole trans-conti- 
nental line ; and from the foregoing considerations combine an unusual degree 
of stability, safety, and prefit. They cost 


NINETY-FIVE PER CENT., 


and accrued interest from July 1 added, in currency, and bear 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST IN COLD, 


payable in New York City—at which rate they yield 8} per cent. upon the in 
vestment. 

Conversions of Government Securities into Pacific First Mortgage Bonds now 
realize for the holders about twelve per cent. advantage, with the same rate of 
interest. 

For sale by Banks and Bankers generally, and by 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET. 
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THE NEW FIELD GAME, 
Combines the most attractive features of CROQUET, TEN PINS and BIL- 
LIARDS, and is the most —s out-door Game yet invented. 


ALL WHO HAVE SEEN iT — DELIGHTED ware IT. 
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. Pacueeee Arnin 23, 1867. 
To persons Ww ishing more ‘complete intormation, an illustrated descriptive 


book of the Game will be sent to any address upon receipt of ten cents, for 


prepayment of postage, etc RICHARDSON & COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, No. 14 Bond Street, New York. 


JUST ISSUED: 


“Carmina Yalensia,” 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 


COLLEGE SONGS AND MUSIC, 


As sung by the Students of Yale and other Colleges, with piano- 
forte accompaniments, compiled and arranged by Fern. V. D. Gar- 
RETSON, of the Class of 1866, and comprising all the old popular 
and standard College Songs, with numerous pieces not hitherto 
published. The famous “ Wooden Spoon Lanciers” and the “Song 
of the Spoon,” also the celebrated “Christmas Anthem,” as sung 
by the Beethoven Society of Yale, are included in this collection, 

The volume is a royal octavo, bound in extra cloth, price $1 50; 
sent to any address by mail, postage pre-paid, on receipt of price, 

The usual discount to the trade. 

TAINTOR, BROS. & CO.. 
Publishers, 229 Broadway. 
New York, June 1, 1867. 
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TOILET SOAPS. 


The excellence of COLGATE & CO/’S Toilet 
Soap has led to their adoption by the public as the 
BEST in use, and consequently to their UNIVERSAL 
SALE by dealers in cHorce Goops. 

The merit of these Soaps consists in a nice 
adaptation of materials in such proportion as to 
produce the most BENEFICIAL EFFECTS, and 
prevent the unpleasant consequences resulting from 
the use of soaps containing excess of alkali or other 
ingredients injurious to the skin—this being con- 
sidered of the first importance. 

These soaps are adapted to all toilet uses, are 
agreeable in prerrums, and of excellent washing 
properties, and are confidently recommended as the 
most desirable for general consumption to be found 
in the market. 


COLGATE & COMPANY, 


Nos. 53 and 55 John Street. 

















PIANO-FORTE 


Have taken Thirty- five First Premiums, at the Princip: 


within the last ten years, and also were awarded a First Prize Medal 


national Exhibition in London, 
the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now 
by the FACT that Messrs. Steinways’ “ scales, improv 
struction ” have been copied by the great majorit 
apheres (ae closely aa could be done without in} 
instruments are used by the most eminent pian 
them for their own public-and private use whene 

Every Piano is constructed with their “ Patent 
to the full on F'rame Ud 

STEINWAY & 8S pis special attention to 
Pianos, with their ENT RESONATOR 
June 5, 1866. This invention consists in pre 
iron frame in fror a pouedaeere) th an 
frames being cast in one piece, thereby impart 
ef standing in tun ever fore attained in ti 

The soundboard is suppor “ted between the two f 
tension, so that the gr: atest possible degree of sot 
and regulated to the ni able point. 

The great volume isite quality of tone, as ¥ 
of action, of these new 
musical profession and all 
STEINWAY & SONS confidently offer these beat 
invite every lover music to call and examine ther 


1862, in competition witt 


Pianos have elicite he 
ave heard then 


Letter from WILLIE PAP® 


Court Pianist to the Roya! Van 


Messrs. Strixwar & Sons—I am much pleased 
making, and the numerous ¢ i 
humble opinion be of any weight, you may 
forte recital, at Cheltenham, on the 16th 


cates you 


during my four annual visits to Paris, I h 
European manufacturers, but have found NO I 
PURCIIASED OF YO! In fact, I consider one 
any one of the Grand Pianos manufactured here 
Truly yours, 
Piar 

STFINWAY & SONS*® PIANOS are tho 
Enrope in large numbers end actually used | 
Rooms j : 


WAREROOMA 


FIRST FLOOR OF STHEINWAY 


7i and 73 East 14th Street, 


Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, al 
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